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WENTY-FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR | 
one copy of Women’s txtracts, Philadelphia Yearly | 
Meeting, 1842. J. M. TRUMAN, Je. » 1500 Race St. 


ANTED. —AT S SWART ‘HMORE, A FEW 

rooms for light housekeeping, for two. In reply 

— terms, number of rooms,etc. Address 654, this 
ce. 


ANTED. —AN EXPERIENCED AND SUC- 
cessful teacher,a Friend, wishes a position as 
visiting governess by Tenth month 1. No objections to 
teaching backward scholars. Excellent references given. 
Address U., 1500 Race Street. 





ANTED.—MAN AND WIFE ABOUT 
forty years old, without children, as working 
housekeepers. Washing and cooking for one man, good 
wages and convenient house. Satisfactory referencesas 
to honesty and capability will be required. Friends or 





Friendly people ae Address G., No. 973 N. 7th 
Street, Philadelphia, until Ninth month 28, 1901. 


ANTED.—YOUNG GIRL FOR WAITRESS 
and chambermaid. City. Wages $3. Address 
No. 204, this Uffice. 


ANTED. ak “POs 31 TION AS COMPANION 

and reader to invalid or elderly person, or mother’s 
helper, in the home. Unquestioned reference. Address 
P. O. Box 221, Woodstown, N. J. 


WANTED.— —BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


R RENT.—A TEN-ROOM 
Swarthmore Hill. 
more, Pa. 


O RENT —TOA REFINED FAMILY, A MOD- 
ern ten roomed house in West Philadelphia, partly 
furnished if desired. Rent given for board of owner. 
Address 1.B. HENDRICKSON, 617 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOUSE ON 
Inquire of Dr. Flagg, Swarth- 


To Pan-American Visitors. 

A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 perday. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Law, Sctence, 
bones: | STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 126 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


ama” 
118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 





, 1901, 


Yearly Meetings. 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. (Ministers and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
( (Ministers and | Elders, 26th. ) 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Boox.st 
MaILep. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
«126 Cuwrrat Avz., Oczan City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YRar 
Oczan Env or Tennessex Avz. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
« E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





65S Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 7 Spring Garden 5 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
OFFICES: 1 Soa Montgomery Co., Pa. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAw, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Suisey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CoNTRACTORS. 
1125 a St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Reldaes, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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SWARTHMORE, 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


PENNA 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


A Frienps’ Boarnoinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. | 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
geentry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
Per Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purits oF Botn Sexas. 
Sear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
pearse of study. Students —— for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it —semey 
mtractive to boarding pupils. Students admitt hen- 
weer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


FRIEN DS’ 


' Founded 1796. 
pares for college, technical school, or teaching. Certifi- 
| cate admits to Cornell 





es M. DOWNING, M.S. eae 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, any Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


Pa. 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


~‘Briends’ School. 


WILMINGTON, DEL 


A first class preparatory school for ( 
Sch or Busines 

Fourteen instructors 
ough instruction 


liege, Sctentifi 
us 
Excellent equipement. Thor- 
Graduates entered on certificate in all 


the leading colleges and scientific schools. Fall term 
opens Ninth month 16 
For illustrated catalogue address, 
HERSC HE L A. NORRIS,A M., , Principal 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; | 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, 
pares for college 
J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


and pre- 


! , 
f Principals. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


ISL eELIGENCER. 








The edie Seminary, 


Union Sprinos, N.Y. 


On east side of Cayuga Lake, on Lehigh Valley R.R. 
A co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Fall term begins Ninth month 18. Pre- 


Commercial and art depart- 
ments, manual training, physical culture, athletics; 
beautiful location, fine view of lake. good library, gym- 
nasium, etc. Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 





Martin Academy. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Founded by Samuel Martin, 1875. 
Ninth month g, for boys and girls. 
course of study in Primary, 
Academic Departments. 
writing are included. 


‘Will open 

Thorough 
Intermediate, and 
Stenography and type- 
Pupils holding the Martin 


| Academy Diploma are admitted without any 


further examination to the 
Swarthmore College. 

For catalogue and information apply to Mary 
S. Pennock, Secretary Board of Trustees. 


JANE P. RU SHMORE, Principal. 


Freshman Class at 





Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 


| for business or to enter college. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing | 


students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Princifai, 


George School, Penna. | 


5 POUNDS OF 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A sma!l number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901. 


ANNIE HEACOCK, 
CLARA J. MACNaIR, 


Wyncote, Pa. 


\ Principals. 


20th | 


The Committee on Education of 4 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 


to communicate with him, and all Friends ‘qualified as | 


teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets. each — 
day after Seventh month 1, t901, from 10 a. m. to 1 p. 

Correspondence should be addressed to LOUI 3. 
AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


| 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Terms are moderate by reason of endownment. 
For particulars address 
DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust 


A 


Valley, N. Y. 
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“WHICH COMPANY SHALL | TAKE?” 


Is sometimes a question witha young 
man. After a few relatives die of 
some hereditary disease the question 
s: ‘* Which company will take me?’’ 
Better get life insurance while you 
can. 

Send us your name and age for a special 
proposition showing how to provide endow- 
ment for your old age and protection for 
your family at once. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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.-CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshal! St.,Philadelphia, Pa 








Ingram’s 
Blended 
Coffee (whole or ground) 


FOR $1.00 


31 N. Second Street, 
Paaiyeetphin, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attenti ven to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Otte 603 North 
| Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD REDUCED 
| RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO. 





On account of the Triennial Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, to be held a 
San Francisco beginning Tenth month 2, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell round 
trip tickets to San Francisco from all points o: 
its line at greatly reduced rates. 

Tickets will be sold Ninth month 18 to 25, 
inclusive, and will be good to return to leave 
San Francisco not earlier than Tenth month 3, 
and only on date of execution by Joint Agent, 
to whom a fee of fifty cents must be paid, and 
passengers must reach origina! starting point by 
Eleventh month 15, 1901. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
also run a Personally-Conducted Tour to the 
Pacific Coast on this occasion by special train, 
starting Ninth month 23 and returning Tenth 
month 22. Round-trip rate, $185. 

For further information apply to ticket agents, 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


REDUCED RATES TO SAN FRANCISCO 
AND RETURN VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


The Southern Railway will sell round-trip 
tickets to San Francisco, Cal, on September 
18th to 25th inclusive, with final limit November 
15th, 1901, at greatly reduced rates on account 
General Convention Episcopal Church. Rate 
from Philadelphia $68.25, from Washington 
$65.25. Correspondingly low rates from other 
points. Tickets are good going one route and 
returning any other direct route. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
vestibuled limited trains daily with Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping and dining cars between 
eastern cities and New Orleans, connecting at 
New Orleans with trains carrying through 
Pullman sleeping cars between New Orleans 
and San Francisco without change. 

Tri-weekly personally-conducted tourist 
sleepers, between Washington and San Fran 
cisco without change via Atlanta, New Orleans, 
El Paso, and Los Angeles, leave Washington 
at 9.55 p., m every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Rate for double berth only $7.00. 

The autumn season is most delightful for a 
trip through the Southern States, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. 

Chas. L Hopkins, Disirict Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 








Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 

By JoserH S. WALTON. 

Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR, 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XXXVI. 

Jesus appeared in time, on the plane of human life, 
within human limitations, and within the reach of 
human acquaintance, to show what God eternally is. 

WiILtiAM NEwTon CLARKE. 


From ‘‘ The Work of Christ for Our Salvation,’’ in 
Present Day Papers, Vol. II. 





THE JERICHO ROAD. 


IF you had known 
That down near Jericho a strong man lay, 
Beaten and robbed, deserted, left for dead ; 
Would you, too, heedless, pass upon your way ? 
Could you sleep calmly on your own soft bed ? 
Would you be still ? 


If you had known 
That Christ for human sympathy did yearn, 
When in the garden He retired to pray, 
Would you, too, sleep, and hear on His return 
The mild reproof His gentle lips convey ? 
Would you be still ? 


If you had known 
An Oasis might rise at your command, 
In the drear desert of my daily life, 
Make warm the heart, and energize the hand, 
So weary with the long, unequal strife, 
Would you be still ? 


If you had known 
The sweet pure Gospel of the ‘‘inasmuch’’ 
That tells your duty to the ‘‘ least of these,”’ 
And that a word of sympathy would touch 
Heart-strings long silent, and rouse dormant keys, 
Would you be still ? 


If you had known 
How small divergence makes one man succeed ; 
How slight an error makes one nobler fail ; 
How, at the moment that you gave_no heed, 
One word alone from you might turn the scale, 
Would you be still ? 


If you had known 
That in the end the Master would require 
That you a neighbor to your neighbor be ‘ 
That as a brother's keeper you inspire 
The faith that needs a lift from such as thee, 
Would you be still ? 


If you had known 
That from your life never so small a rift, 
A gleam, a beam, a light, a glance, could bring 
Peace, joy and comfort, with its own uplift, 
To a lone heart, and make the sad one sing, 
Would you be still ? 


I leave it all with God. He surely knows 
How oft my bosom to the storm is bared. 
He knows it made the wildest storm that blows 
More desolate, for knowing no one cared. 
And you were still. 
—S. P. Stoddard. 


WAR AND SUPERFLUITIES.' 
BY CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From the earliest times of our Society its members 
have borne their testimony against War, and against 
Superfluities. These two testimonies have an essen- 
tial connection, the nature of which has been clearly 
brought out by John Woolman, especially in his 
‘‘ Word of Remembrance and Caution to the Rich.”’ 
“Where,” says he, ‘that spirit works which loves 
riches, and in its working, gathers wealth, and cleaves 
to customs which have their root in self pleasing ; 
and whatever name it hath, it still desires to defend 
the treasures thus gotten ; this is like a chain where 
the end of one link encloses the end of the other ; 
the rising up of a desire to obtain wealth is the begin- 
ning: this desire, being cherished, moves to action, 


| and riches thus gotten please self; and while self has 








| ishment in these, our possessions, or not. 


a life in them, it desires to have them defended. 


| Wealth is attended with power, by which bargains 


and proceedings contrary to universal righteousness 
are supported ; and here oppression, carried on with 
worldly policy and order, clothes itself with the 
name of justice, and becomes like a seed of discord 
in the soul ; and as a spirit which wanders from the 
pure habitation prevails, so the seeds of war swell, 
and sprout, and grow and become strong, until much 


| fruit is ripened. 


“Thus cometh the harvest spoken of by the 
prophet, which ‘is a heap, in the day of grief and 
desperate sorrows.’ Oh! that we, who declare 
against wars, and acknowledge our trust to be in God 
only, may walk in the light, and therein examine our 
foundation and motives in holding great estates! 
May we look upon our treasures, and the furniture of 
our houses, and the garments in which we array our- 
selves, and try whether the seeds of war have nour- 
Holding 
treasures in the self-pleasing spirit is a strong plant, 
the fruit whereof ripens fast.”’ 

Every conscience will surely bear witness to the 
truth of this warning, that luxury is the seed of war 
and oppression ; the earnest desire ‘‘ to be disentan- 
gled from everything connected with selfish cus- 
toms’’ must find an echo in every Christian heart. 
But what zs luxury ? we shall be asked, and how can 
we be so disentangled from it as to be clear of the re- 
proach of the misery which goes along withit? The 
problem is essentially a practical one, and the answer 
will be found by those, and only by those, who hon- 
estly desire to work it out in their own lives. 

When we speak of the duty of renouncing super- 
fluities we are certain to be met with the objections 
that it is impossible really to draw a line between 
superfluities and necessaries ; that, in fact, what are 


‘From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London, First month, 1889 
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superfluities to some are necessaries to others; and 
that if we made it our object to pare down our way 
of living to the very utmost, we should have to be- 
come mere hermits, and to sacrifice to the achieve- 
ment many of the good and useful purposes of life. 

From these obvious and undeniable truths, many 
people, in our time and country, come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no sense or meaning in the idea of 
renouncing superfluities, and that what we cannot 
theoretically and precisely limit we may unlimitedly 
indulge. But the Christian instinct goes deeper than 
this. With or without a completely satisfactory the- 
ory, it is a matter of familiar observation that Chris- 
tians do, in proportion to the depth and fervor of 
their religion, experience a tendency to abandon the 
use of many things formerly enjoyed, and in them- 
selves innocent. In spite of all difficulty as to bound- 
ary lines, and of all opposition from within and from 
without, there is in fervent Christianity a radical in- 
compatibility with self-indulgence. There is a rising 
tide which lifts those who boldly launch out into the 
Christian life above many things to which they have 
formerly clung, and changes the current of their de- 
sires. Lower pleasures pale and fade before the 
dayspring from on high, and pilgrims going to the 
celestial city must needs leave behind them much of 
this world’s treasure. Many things which to those 
whose horizon is bounded by this life seem necessa- 
ries become manifest impediments in running that 
race of which the prize is the inheritance of the saints 
in light. 

In truth, the answer to all difficulties about re- 
nouncing superfluities lies in the fact that the expres- 
sion zs obviously relative. When we speak of reject- 
ing ‘‘ superfluities,”” we do not mean that everything 
should be laid aside without which it is possible to 
exist ; but that life should be freed from whatever is 
superfluous (2. ¢., not conducive) to its real object. 
The necessity of a winnowing away of superfluities in 
this sense is recognized in every art. We say of a 
well-trained athlete that he ‘‘has not a superfluous 
ounce of flesh”’ ; a painter knows that the purity of 
his coloring depends upon his not laying on a single 
superfluous tint ; the first condition of good writing 
is not to use a superfluous word. And Christians, as 
“pilgrims and _ strangers,’”’ should not encumber 
themselves with a single superfluous burden ; that is, 
with any possession or pursuit which does not in 
some true sense promote their great aim—the glory 
of God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
towards men. 

It is perfectly true that we can lay down no pre- 


cise or invariable rule as to what things are superfiu- | 


ous to the Christian life, any more than we can give 
rules as to what is superfluous in art or literature. 
But none the less is the principle clear. Whatever 
does not help hinders. ‘‘ He that gathereth not with 
me, scattereth.”” In this world, as we are continually 
finding out in all directions, nothing stands alone, 
nothing fails to produce some effect. Whatever adds 
nothing to the general harmony weakens it. Upon 
each one of us lies the responsibility of distinguishing 
in our own case between the weapon or the armor 











necessary for our warfare, and the burden which is 
but an encumbrance. We cannot make rules for 
each other, but we can, if we will, bring all our habits 
and possessions to this one test—Do they invigorate 
us in body andin mind? Do they increase in our- 
selves, and in others concerned in them, the power to 
bless and to do good? Do they really feed the flame 
of Divine love in us, or do they clog, choke, and im- 
pede it ? 

Seen in this light, there is in the idea of renouncing 
superfluities nothing niggardly, rigid, or artificia). 
To get rid of encumbrances is not, from this point of 
view, more important than to use liberally whatever 
does really serve the great purpose of our life. We are 
not recommending an aibitrary or selfish asceticism, 
but recognizing the inevitable result of engaging heait 
and soul in the Christian warfare. The spirit lusteth 
against the flesh now, as in the days of the Apostles ; 
there is, and always while we are in this world must 
be, a strife between the inward and the outward, the 
permanent and the transitory. We cannot get or 
keep hold of that which is unchangeable without 
letting go what is perishable, for no man can serve 
two masters. ; 

And we are not called upon to limit the freedom 
of others in this respect. For it is most true that 
what is a superfluity to one is a necessary to another. 

Our natural characters and physical and mental 
conditions make some far more dependent than others 
upon outward help and comfort. It would be idle to 
propose one rule for old and young, sick and well ; 
and equally idle, and worse than idle, to wish the 
scholar and the artist, the preacher and the merchant, 
to mould their outward lives on the same pattern. 
The surroundings which are needed to keep a highly 
educated man or woman in full health of mind and 
spirits would be thrown away upon an agricultural 
laborer. Endless diversity seems to be as much the 
glory of the kingdom of heaven as of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 

Some again are providentially called to administer 
a larger outward domain than others, and these, of 
course, may require for their peculiar service a 
comparatively complicated and extensive machinery. 
Without corresponding experience it would indeed be 
an impertinence to attempt to judge what particular 
things may, in such cases, be the mere necessaries of 
life ; parts of the indispensable machinery of life ona 
large scale. Butthe principle of eliminating whatever 
is useless and burdensome is, obviously, quite as 


| applicable (if not even more urgent in its application) 


to life on a large as on a small scale.’ 
There is, lastly, a great variety of experience in this 


matter depending upon our various stages of spiritual 
growth. 


What is necessary to the child is superflous to the 


1I may perhaps here venture to suggest that the whole question 
of domestic service seems to me to need, in this view, very 
thorough consideration, and a large measure of reformation. The 
hiring of a greater number of servants than we really need (involving 
as it must, either the maintenance of a number of people in idleness, 
the laying upon some of them much labor for things which do not 
really profit any human being, or most likely combining both these 
evils), seems to me to be one of the most prolific of the weeds whic! 
overrun and choke our domestic life. 








man. In this sense, superfluities may be said to be 
the things which we outgrow,—things, perhaps, 
which have served a very useful purpose in their 
season, which may even have been necessary for the 
development of the fullest spiritual life.—but which, 
like a husk or egg-shell, would inevitably cramp it 
unless thrown aside at the right time. Without 
undervaluing, or condemning any of these helps to 
our infancy, we may surely rejoice as we perceive our- 
selves to be outgrowing them. What was necessary 
has become superflous. What isthis but the growth 
of independence? No doubt all growth must be 
gradual. No doubt it is wisest to be very patient 
with ourselves and others, and not to hurry any 
process of development, lest we sacrifice vigor to 
precocity. But if we are really growing, it is impossi- 
ble that we should not outgrow many things in which 
we formerly delighted, and in which we can still 
rejoice to see others innocently delighting. Every 
high aim demands the laying aside of lesser pursuits ; 
the highest aim of all will assuredly not be less 
exacting. As we advance in singleness of eye and 
devotedness to the service of our Master, we shall 
inevitable find ourselves parting company with many 
of the objects which formerly occupied us. But we 
may rejoice in such evidence of our growing hold 
upen the unseen and eternal, without desiring to 
deprive those who still lean upon what is seen and 
temporal of any real prop. 
(Conclusion to follow.) 








Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 33. 
THE BOOK OF joOB. 


GOLDEN TeExtT.—Shall we receive good at the hand of God 
and shall we not receive evil ?—Job, ii., 10. 


Before study of Lesson read Job, chapters i. and ii. 


In the Book of Job we have the most remarkable 
product of the Wisdom literature. Indeed, it is more 
than a mere book of wisdom, since it makes plain the 
inadequacy of the method of ‘‘the wise’’ in dealing 
with the great questions of life and death. The book 
presents the old yet ever new problem of the suffering 
of the righteous, It isa common doctrine in the Old 
Testament that suffering follows inevitably upon sin, 
while the righteous receive the rewards of happiness 
and success. Of course, the inference is plain that 
those who suffer must be sinners, that those who 
succeed in the world are the righteous. It is the 
purpose of the Book of Job to controvert this theory. 

The argument is placed before us in the form of 
a dramatic poem. The prologue brings before us a 
plot arranged in heaven to test the righteousness of 
the pious and successful Job. It is of interest to 
notice that Satan is here introduced to us as one of 
the sons of Jehovah. (Job, i., 6.) Jehovah remarks 
to him concerning the piety and uprightness of the 
patriarch, and is met by the question, Does Job fear 
God for naught? The Lord is plainly irritated at 
the implication, and in order to prove that the faith 
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of his servant does not rest merely on a basis of 
benefits received, he gives Satan power over his 
prosperity. Sudden destruction comes upon all Job’s 
possessions: his flocks, his servants, his sons fall 
victims ina day. But this first attempt on the part 
of man’s enemy was after alla failure. The patriarch 
mourned indeed, but his sorrow drew him Godward. 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” On Satan’s 
reappearance in Heaven he is challenged as to his 
failure and proposes further tests. Let disease take 
hold on the good man ; let him experience personal 
suffering and the results will be different. So new 
trials are laid upon Job. Heisafflicted with a painful 
and loathsome form of leprosy, and such is his case 
that his wife urges him to renounce his God who has 
treated him so cruelly and to seek death. But even 
yet his faith does not failhim. He accepts his suffering 
with patience and settles himself to long endurance. 

Now appear upon the scene the three friends of 
the sufferer. They have heard of his misfortunes and 
have come to condole with him. ‘ So they sat down 
with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and none spake a word unto him.” At last 
this silent sympathy so wrought upon its object that 
he burst forth into speech. The pent-up sense of 
injustice, the agony of sorrow, the misery of physical 
exhaustion, all burst forth in the rapid flow of words. 
We will take up the chapters which treat of this 
question of suffering in future lessons. For the 
present we will note only that it consists mainly in 
discussion among the four friends, becoming more 
and more severe in tone on the part of the visitors, 
more and more bitter onthe part of Job. After Job’s 
final appeal, a new character, who seems to have been 
up to this time a silent listener, breaks in with a new 
version of the whole matter; and finally Jehovah 
himself speaks from the whirlwind, answering the 
implication of injustice in words of splendid power 
and beauty. Job is restored from his rebellious state 
toaright attitude toward his God. His prosperity is 
restored to him two-fold. His friends are condemned 
and he is commended. 

The traditional view as to the Book of Job regarded 
it as actual history, and therefore naturally assigned 
it to the nomadic period of Hebrew life, or in other 
words, to the time of the wanderings after the exodus. 
Moses himself has been sometimes proposed as the 
probable author. A careful study of the language 
and the subject matter of the book, however, point 
to a far later date. The author displays acquaintance 
with the law, in various indirect references. The 
discussion implies much experience on the part of the 
author with advanced social conditions, and also a 
developed quality of mind only to be found in settled 
society. ‘‘ The great literary power of the poem, its 
finished form ¥and the ability which its author displays 
of not merely expounding a subject briefly, but of 
developing it under different aspects in a regularly 
progressing argument, implies that a mature stage of 
literary culture had been reached.”” ‘The developed 
form both of the morality and the doctrine of God, 
points in the same direction.’”’ Finally, and perhaps 
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most conclusive in some ways, is the language of the | and herds and people—rich spoil, indeed, for the active 


book, which contains many Aramaic expressions, late 
idioms, and other marks of a comparatively late 
origin. The time was certainly later than that of 
Jeremiah, and was probably near or after the end of 
the exile—perhaps about 400 B. C. 

(This lesson is mainly an abridgment of Driver's 
discussion of the book in the Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament. ) 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


Lesson No. 35. Ninth month 15. 


JACOB'S REPENTANCE, 
GOLDEN TEXT.—I have seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved.—Genesis, xxxiv., 30. 
*.* The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xxxii., 1-32. 


WE left Jacob, in the last lesson, making his vows to 
God, on the ground of a promise of the divine favor. 
That his nature did not wholly change at once is 
abundantly evidenced by the details of the narrative, 
passed over by the “ International’’ Committee, in 
several chapters, for we proceed from the 28th chapter 
(of Genesis) to the 32d. The story of his meeting 
his (first) cousin, Rachel, at the well, his passion for 
her, his'seven years of service for her, his uncle 
Laban’s false dealing, the bestowal of Leah, and the 
second service of seven years for Rachel, is told in 
chapter 29. Then we have the detailed account of 
the birth of Leah’s sons, and of those of the two 
house-slaves, the “‘ hand-maidens ”’ Bilhah and Zilpah, 
and finally the birth of Rachel’s son, the beloved 
Joseph. Following this, in chapters 30 and 31, is 
the long account of the duplicity of Laban, and the 
means by which Jacob managed to overreach him. 

The mercantile qualities of Jacob, his shrewdness, 
his acquisitive skill, have been taken as typical of 
prominent traits of the Hebrew character, as they have 
been seen in the time since the ‘‘ dispersion ”’ from 
Palestine. Jacob, it has been said, more than 
Abraham or Isaac, was the true father of his people. 
Jacob had, however, qualities which aside from the 
others are valuable and even necessary. He was 
industrious and persevering. He used well what he 
possessed. Beginning as a shepherd, we find him 
gradually transformed into a farmer, who tilled the 
soil, while his flocks and herds multiplied. Doubtless 
the belief that he was to be the father of a great 
people led him to feel justified in increasing his flocks 
at Laban’s expense. His tenacity of purpose is 
shown in his love for Rachel, which made the seven 
years of his hard service seem but a few days. 

As Jacob approached the home of Esau, as is told 
in the text of the present lesson, it is not strange that 
the memory of the wrong he had done his brother, 
years before, should cause him to dread his anger. 
When he cried out to God, “I am not worthy of the 
least of all (thy) mercies,’”’ we cannot judge how much 
of this repentance was sincere, and how much of it 
was caused by apprehension that a day of reckoning 
had come. For he had left his hard father-in-law at 
last, glad to escape, and he was journeying now 
toward another land with a great caravan of flocks 


and adventurous hunter, the hairy Esau. With his 
usual shrewdness, Jacob divided his possessions into 
two companies, so that ‘if Esau come tothe one and 
smite it, then the [other] one shall escape.’ Then 
he selected a great present for Esau and sent it forward 
with profuse expressions of respect and regard. 

We may construe the ‘“wrestling’’ with the 
strange ‘‘ man’”’ in the night, at Peniel, as the struggle 
of Jacob’s lower nature with better things, and it may 
be assumed that from this time he displayed the results 
of moral victory. Some of his later acts may be 
taken to indicate this. When his sons Levi and 
Simeon treacherously slew Hamer and Shechem 
(Genesis, xxxiii., 29), he did not uphold them, but 
reproved them, and then quietly withdrew, with his 
people and his flocks, from the land of Shechem, and 
returned to Bethel and dwelt there. 

In the story of Jacob, as told in Genesis, it is 
impossible to say how much is literal fact and how 
much tradition, but all of the incidents narrated might 
have occurred, if we construe the talking with God 
and the wrestling with the angel in a spiritual, and 
not in a literal sense. 

One lesson that we may draw from this story is 
that inherited tendencies may be overcome by prayer- 
ful effort. Let us take from the account what we may 
find helpful and uplifting, and leave the rest. 


ESTABLISHED FACTS IN RELIGION. 

The Congregationalist ( Boston). 
Ir is often said that religion is ina period of transition. 
So many changes in the forms of expressing religious 
truth have come to pass, and such occasional changes 
have occurred in the proportions and prominence of 
religious doctrines, that the superficial observe: 
sometimes concludes that there are no established 
facts. This conclusion is not justified. The great 
underlying facts and principles of the Gospel are as 
firmly rooted now as ever, and neither lapse of time 
nor shiftings of emphasis nor changes of human con- 
ditions can uproot or diminish their vital significance. 
Men always will continue to believe in God. The 
fact of the divine existence is established. It is more 
difficult to demonstrate this to some minds than to 
others by argument, but often there is no need of 
argument. Probably no one ever lived who really 
and permanently doubted the existence of God. If 
there be not in every heart an intuition of the divine 
existence which is convincing, external evidence is 
sufficient. 

The fact of human sin also is established. Men 
may argue as they like about the question of more or 
less responsibility for sin, and may try to excuse 
themselves on the grounds of heredity or irresistible 
temptation, but whether they, succeed or not in 
satisfying themselves by excuses, the fact that they 
are guilty before their own hearts no less than before 
God is as certain and as safely to be depended upon 
in dealing with them as the fact of the existence of 
the universe. That salvation is offered to sinful man 
by a loving God is another fact unshakable and 
elemental in human consciousness. We cannot think 
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of God except as a perfect Being. This means that he 
is just, and his justice involves an offer of redemption 
to every sin-stricken soul from the evil within and 
without, for his entrance into the atmosphere of which 
he is not responsible. To be God at all God must 
offer men an opportunity of salvation. Whether one 
accept Christ as the Saviour or not, whatever his theory 
of the divinely offered redemption may be, as to the 
fact of it he cannot remain in doubt after he has 
considered the subject. 

Again, the obligation of duty is a reality to every 
one. It is far more intensely, comprehensively real 
to some than to others, but no one lacks some 
conception of what duty involves. No one is ignorant 
that he cannot live to himself alone, and the moment 


that the existence of fellow-beings is admitted, with | 


whom one must associate in some degree, that moment 


the conception of duty arises and begins to assert | 


itself and to exert its influence. 

Several other established facts in religion might 
be named, but only one shall be mentioned, that of 
the Spirit’s help to striving men. We may not 
recognize it at once as divine, but we do know that it 


is holy in its nature and purpose, that it comes from | 


outside of us, and from a higher, purer realm, and 
that it is a real, trustworthy power. This is a fact of 
the inner consciousness, and in most cases a frequent 
fact in the story of every soul. Let it be noted, too, 
that these established facts together furnish a founda- 
tion for the development of belief and character. 
Because these things are true it follows that every 
one ought to accept them, to thank God for them, to 
try to live in the light and with the help of them, 
and to grow by means of them into the knowledge, 
the life, and the love of Jesus Christ. 


THE CHANGE OF VIEW. 

Dr. J. A. Faulkner, in the Methodist Riview. 
Ir is within the memory of men now living that fre- 
quently the declaration was heard from the pulpit 
that there were infants and children in hell. The 
descriptions of hell were frightfully realistic ; that is, 
realistic as judged from a literal interpretation of the 
Scripture. Vivid pictures of physical torment were 
frequent. The impression was made that the vast 
majority of mankind—including all, or nearly all, the 
heathen world—were doomed to eternal] destructicn. 
This doctrine formed a stagle of preaching to an ex- 
tent not known to-day. Then it was a frequent 
theme, now it is a rare theme in the pulpit. 

If we inquire the causes which have led to this 
change of emphasis and attitude toward the doctrine 
of hell, I think we may mention the following : 

(1) The growth of humanitarian sentiment. 
Thirty or fifty years ago there were severer ideas as 
to punishment in general, and a more calloused feel- 
ing in regard to suffering, than is the case to-day. 
Take the treatment of prisoners and the prevalence 
of capital punishment. Treatment that we would 
consider shockingly cruel, that would arouse a feel- 
ing of indignation in all minds, was then taken as a 
matter of course. The growth of love, the larger 
influence of the spirit of Christ on society, has made 
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an entire change in the atmosphere in which we live. 
That change has silently made obsolete and of no 
effect the kind of preaching that once was powerful 
on the minds of men. 

(2) Theological developments have also had their 
influence. Methodism has made tamiliar the thought 
that God deals not only justly with all men, but mer- 
cifully as well; that there is an impartiality in his 
treatment of souls ; that men must be given an equal 


| chance of salvation; that no man will be condemned 


for rejecting a Christ he never heard of, or for sinning 
against light he never had. The influence of Meth- 
odism in tempering tle acidity and fierceness of the 
old theology has been invaluable. Then, the doctrine 
of the divine Fatherhood, which Christ taught, and 
which has been restored to the world by the Broad 
School of the Church of England, which was made 
prominent in the sermons of Maurice and Rc bertson 
and Kingsley, has had a wonderful influence over 
the present-day pulpit. I think that the idea has 
been a fruitful one, and certainly if God is indeed the 
Father of all men, our conception of «ternal punish- 
ment and of other doctrines related to it will be modi- 
fied. Othertheological developments have also had 


| their influence. 


(3) The better understanding of Scripture also 
accounts in part for the change inthe thought of hell. 
Our familiarity with the modes of speech in the East, 
the intense imagery, the word-painting, the use of 
parable, figure, simile, with which Oriental tongues 
abound—all this has made us skeptical of the hard 
and matter-of-fact methods of our western speech 
when it coarsely makes literal what the sacred writ- 
ers left figurative. In other words, we now under- 
stand ‘that in that fresh, imaginative, childlike age 
the sacred writers necessarily spoke as Easterners, 


| that the Holy Spirit had to use the only vehicle that 
| was open to him, and that therefore we must seek to 


interpret in our Western tongue the truths that un- 
derlay the extravagant, tropical description of the 
Oriental writers. The growth of the science of bib- 
lical hermeneutics has had its share in modifying the 
old-fashioned ideas of hell. 


ALL the teachings of Jesus call us, not to depend 
upon outward memories and ordinances, but to take 
up the cross of self-denial, and to strive to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven by doing the will of the 
Father. In Matthew, ix., 13, he says: ‘‘Go ye and 
learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice.” 
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TuHoseE who try to live their real lives in modesty 
and simplicity were never so numerous as they are 
to-day. But because they do not strive or cry or lift 
up their voices in the street or besiege the editors cf 
the society columns in the daily press, many suppose 
the race has disappeared.— [The Christian Register. ] 
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WE measure success by accumulation. The 
measure is false. The true measure is appreciation. 


' He who loves most has most.—[Henry Van Dyke. ] 
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COVETING LANDS. 
No financial advantage, no commercial profit, could 
justify or atone for the slaughter of the Philippine 
people by the forces of the United States. The tens 
of thousands who have been killed by armed men 
under the “ stars and stripes ’’ cannot be reckoned in 
terms of money. 

But it has been a problem, and one not easily an- 
swered, from the beginning of the one-sided “ war ”’ 
in the Philippine Islands, over two years ago, what 
the material incentive could be which pressed forward 
such an unjust and cruel assault upon those distant 
peoples. It could be, and abundantly was, shown 
that the actual ‘‘ trade’ of our merchants and manu- 
facturers with the Philippine Islands was not enough, 
and could not be enough, to yield a profit in twenty 
years which would pay the actual cost of the war for 
three months. So far as this aspect of the case was 
concerned it would have been far cheaper for the 
people of the United States to pension liberally—at 
thousands of dollarsa year each—every one engaged 
in commerce with the Philippines than to wage this 
costly war for their supposed benefit. 

There are now, however, outgivings, which ex- 
plain better the demand made for Philippine conquest 
and United States ownership. We now begin to see 
why some persons would not be content with leaving 
the Islands to their native owners, and why the 
country has been urged to go on with the war, even 
if it did destroy the purchasing power of the Filipinos, 
and the Filipinos themselves. To kill our customers 
would be strange if it were trade we were after, but it 
seems it is not trade that was the object. 


As a matter of fact, as dispatches from Washing- 


ton have candidly stated, it is the land itself that we 


want. We covet the fine timber, for example. A 


dispatch ten days ago says the forests are splendid,— 
‘the hard-wood timber now standing in the archi- 
pelago is worth, at most moderate estimate, not less 
than $1,200,000,000."" A_ billion and a fifth of 
dollars is a good deal of money. 

Then there are mines also. 


declare them very rich. And what will not white 
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Let our Indians answer,—or 
the Peruvian natives, or the Mexicans. A man, 
Whitmarsh by name, who was a ‘‘Governor”’ of a 
province, Benguet, in Northern Luzon, by authority 
of the United States, and who has now resigned, “‘ has 
in his control over forty mining claims, most of 
which are said to be of great value.” Whitmarsh 
will clutch them tight, undoubtedly. It might be 
safe to suppose that two or three thousand men, 
women, and children have been killed in Benguet 
province in order to procure for the United States the 
“sovereignty '"’ which will make a foundation for 
Whitmarsh’s “ claims.” 

Then there is hemp, the special product which we 
used to know as coming from Manila. Somebody 
will want the hemp fields. There are railroads to be 
built, and the Washington dispatch says frankly that 
in order to make it profitable there must be “‘ land 
grants’’ to the builders of these roads. Congress, 
we are told, is sure to be beset, when it meets, three 
months hence, with demands for “ franchises,’ and 
the dispatch we are quoting says ‘‘the great peril to 
be apprehended "’ lies in connection with those “ fran- 
chises.”’ 


men do to get mines? 


So this is the cause of the war. Who is to gain 
by it? Not the people of the United States. A thou- 
sand, perhaps ten thousand, adventurers and “ pros- 
pectors.”” These may be enriched. There will be 
Whitmarsh and others, coming back to the United 
States, or—more likely—betaking themselves to Lon- 
don and Paris—with great fortunes drawn from the 
Filipinos. It is for them there has been such a war, 
and not to increase the commerce of the United States 
or promote the general welfare of its people. 


A LETTER in the Chicago Record-Herald’ describes the 
lowa State Home for Old Soldiers, at Marshalltown, in that 
State. It has over seven hundred inmates, and no ‘‘can- 
teen.’’ The Commandant, Col. C. C. Horton, expresses 
himself most vigorously against the ‘‘canteen,’’ declarirg 
that ‘‘if ever any attempt were made to foist it upon this 
Home,’’ he ‘‘ would walk out the next day,”’ and every in- 
mate of the place ‘‘ would follow’’ him. He added: 

‘*] consider that the absence of a canteen means the re- 
moval of constant temptation to men weak physically and 
mentally, a temptation that few outsiders can understand. 
In my opinion, based not only on my experience in the civil 
war, but during the last twenty-five years spent more or less 
among my comrades of those campaigns, the canteen is the 
curse of the Veterans’ Homes of this country.’’ 

The good order and temperate conditions at the Home are 
described in the letter in glowing terms; those who went 
| ‘*down town’’ to the saloons after pay-day, were not over 5 


———————— 
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| per cent. of the whole number. The health of the men, now 


az | nearly all advanced in years, is exceptionally good ; ‘‘ there 
Many “ prospectors” | 


are fewer deaths and less sickness in proportion to numbers 
than in any other Soldiers’ Home in the country."’ 
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A READER and correspondent in one of the interior States 
thus writes us: 

‘‘T want to send an expression of my great appreciation 
of the privilege of reading in the INTELLIGENCER the address 
of Wayne MacVeagh. I fear that many Friends may have 
overlooked it, and so lost the value it would betothem. | 
join in the expression of approval of the friend quoted in your 
issue of Eighth month 24. The young men of the land, 
who are soon to be the ruling force in its government, should 
have the advantage of such Ethical Ideals. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh has spoken as few seem to be able and willing to doat 
thistime."" 

Our friend suggests that we reprint the address in a 
pamphlet ; we cannot do this, as the type has been dis- 
tributed. The address was printed by the orator himself and 
it is possible copies may be had by writing him at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





BIRTHS. 
ROGERS.—lIn Asheville, N. C., Eighth month 23, 1901, 


to Mary E. and H. Taylor Rogers, a son, whose name is 
Alban Eavenson Rogers. 


DEATHS. 


HUTCHINSON.—At Newtown, Pa., Eighth month 26, 
1901, J. Pemberton Hutchinson, in the 58th year of his age; 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

[ He was one of the most esteemed and valued citizens of 
his community, for some years president of the First National 
Bank of Newtown. His illness had extended over several 
months. He was a graduate of the Polytecknic College of 
Philadelphia, and in earlier life a civil engineer. ] 

LINVILL —Suddenly, Eighth month 27, I901, at her 
residence, near West Grove, Pa., Sarah Walker, widow of 
Sylvester D. Linvill, aged 76 years; a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Pa. Interment at Sadsbury. 


LIPPINCOTT.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Eighth month 
27, 1901, Elizabeth H., wife of Jesse Lippincott, in her 66th 
year ; an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting held at Moores- 
town, N. J. 

She passed to rest after a few weeks of suffering, which 
she bore with Christian patience, never murmuring or com- 
plaining. 

She was a devoted wife and mother, fulfilling her duties 
with Christian meekness and faithfulness. Her kind, un- 
selfish nature endeared her to her many friends, who learned 
toloveher. Such a beautiful, quiet, peaceful life as she lived 
is desirable for us all, and cannot we say, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God.”’ “ Eee. 8 


MORGAN.—At Germantown, Pa., Eighth month 27, 
1901, Hannah G., widow of Joseph Morgan, aged 75 years. 
She has been a long while an invalid, but when in health 
she and her husband were regular attenders of our meetings. 


NOBLE.—Eighth month 28, 1gol, E. Irene, daughter of 
Charles M. and Ellen H. T. Noble, of Noble, Montgomery 
county, Pa., aged 16 months, 5 days. 


PASSMORE.—In East Bradford, Pa., Eighth month 30, 
1901, Emlen D., son of Isaac A. and Annie D. Passmore, 
aged 6 months and 20 days; members of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


POWNALL.—In Christiana, Pa., Eighth month 28, 1gor, 
Ellen Pownall, in the 79th year of her age; a member of 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. Interment at Sadsbury on the 
31st, from the residence of her sister-in-law, Deborah G. 
Pownall. 

This announcement will touch the hearts of many of her 
cotemporaries, who have known and loved her, and in whose 
lives she has had a place which can never be filled by any 
one else. 

She was the daughter of Levi and Sarah (Henderson) 
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Pownall, of Sadsbury township, Lancaster county. The only 
surviving members of that immediate family are her sister, 
Elizabeth B. Steele, wife of George Steele, of Birmingham, 
and Thomas H. Pownall, of Coatesville. oa 


STOKES.—lIn Philadelphia, Eighth month 26, 1901, Mar- 
garet, widow of Richard Stokes, aged 86 years. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

| THE meeting at the old Cape May meeting-house, 

| near Ocean View Station, Cape May county, N. J., 
on First-day, the 25th ultimo, was attended by about 
one hundred persons. These people, some of them 
descendants of Friends, manifest much interest in this 
annual gathering, the M. E. church omitting their 
usual service and the pastor and many of the mem- 
bers meeting with us. 

Our ministering Friends were favored to clearly 
open up some of our views and beliefs, and a demon- 
stration given, with an exhortation, that if we brought 
ourselves in close sympathy and communion with the 
Spirit within us, the right way would be pointed out 
in all things. 

Notwithstanding the very warm weather, and the 
unusual number of annoying insects, close attention 
was held by the speakers, with intervals of refreshing 
silence, the meeting continuing more than an hour. 


lw. Bw De 





Burlington Quarterly Meeting was held at Mount 
Holly, N. J., on the 27th ultimo. Alvin Haines and 
Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, Dr. Franklin Haines, and 
others, had ministry in the meeting for worship. In 
the absence of William Walton, clerk, Franklin S. 
Zelley served as clerk for the day. A nominating 

| committee was appointed to propose managers of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Home, at Trenton, and it was 
directed that the terms of one-third of them should 
expire annually. William Walton and Phebe W. 
Buzby were re-appointed clerks for the ensuing 
year. Friends of Mount Holly provided a substan- 
tial lunch for those in attendance. This plan of 
quarterly meeting entertainment is becoming very 

| general. 

| 





The assembling of members of the Central Com- 
mittee brought to the meeting at Sandy Spring, Md., 
on First-day last, a considerable accession of attenders. 
The meeting-house, at the hour of gathering, 10.30 a. 

| m., was well filled. Joseph T. McDowell, as the 
meeting was settling into silence, called attention to 
its object, that of divine worship. Prayer was offered 
by two Friends, and there was ministry subsequently 
by Joel Borton, Caroline H. Miller. Henry W. Wil- 
bur, Mary Travilla, Dr. O E. Janney, and Isaac 
Wilson. It was a very impressive and satisfactory 
meeting. 

Luncheon was provided on the grounds, in the 
lyceum hall, by Friends of Sandy Spring. 

In the afternoon, at 2,a Bible-class was conduct- 
ed by Joseph S. Walton, the subject studied being the 
first chapter of I. John. At 3.15 a Young Friends’ 
Association was held, Frances Moore presiding. A 
| paper on Young Friends’ Association work was read 
| by Arthur C. Smedley, and the discussion of this was 
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opened by William Taylor, of West Chester, Pa., 
after which a general discussion followed. 





Friends’ meeting at Ocean City, N. J., was well 
attended on First-day, the 1st of Ninth month. It 


was especially encouraging to see such a large per-., 


centage of children and young people in the audi- 
ence. A Friend from Philadelphia spoke at some 
length upon the character and value of Inspiration. 
A Friend from Salem, N. J., enlarged in a very ap- 
propriate manner from the text, ‘‘ Except ye become 
as little children, ye can in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ 

Meetings will be held on the 8th and on the 15th 
of this month, after which they will be discontinued. 





A porch is soon to be erected in front of the 
Friends’ meeting-house at Fallsington (Bucks county, 
Pa.), builtin 1789. It will extend the whole length 
of the house. A flagstone floor for the porch has 
already been laid. These stone replace irregular- 
shaped flat stone that had lain in front of the building 
for many years. 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
BIRMINGHAM MEETING. 


THE love of beauty which the early Friends were not 
allowed to express in personal adornment or in the 
decoration of their dwellings made itself manifest in 
the sites chosen for their meeting-houses, for the sur- 
roundings of most of them are a source of perennial 
delight to those who worship in their sombre walls. 
Birmingham meeting-house, in Chester county, Pa., 
with the Brandywine valley in the foreground and 
the blue-green hills in the distance, is one of the most 
charmingly situated of them all. The hillsand vales 
that surround it are very fertile and are so well suited 
to dairy farming, that before the days of creameries 
Chester county butter sold for a dollar a pound in the 
markets of New York and Boston. 

Che firstmeeting- house erec’ed on this now historic 
spot was a log building put up in 1725, with a hole 
in the roof to let out the smoke and a hole in the 
ground for the fireplace. In 1763 this rude structure 
gave place to a substantial stone building which was 
standing here when the battle of Birmingham (some- 
times called the battle of Brandywine) was fought 
near by in 1777. Soclose was it to the battlefield that 
it was used as a hospital for wounded soldiers, and 
tradition says that certain dark marks on the floor are 
blood stains. A field nearby, in which the wheat had 
just come up, was so badly trampled by the soldiers 
of the contending armies that it had to be resown 
after the battle. 

In 1815, a meeting having been established at 
West Chester,the preparative meetings of Birmingham 
and West Chester were united under the name of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting. Gradually a town 
grew up around the West Chester house, while Birm- 
ingham continued to be the centre of a prosperous 
farming community. Later onthe farmers who made 
money on their Birmingham farms retired to West 





Chester to spend their declining days, and it has 
come to pass that there is a large and growing meet- 
ing in the town and a small one in the country. 


In 1818 the meeting-house was enlarged to its 
present size to accommodate the quarterly meeting, 
but both the quarterly and monthly meetings are 
now heldin West Chester. Even the mid-week meet- 
ing has been discontinued for six years and no meet- 
ing is held except on First-day morning. When it 
was proposed to starta First-day school here the older 
and more influential Friends said that it was not worth 
while, for after they were gone there would be no 
meeting ; but a few of the younger members who had 
more faith, persisted in starting the school, and the 
meeting is now holding its own. The school has an 
enrollment of thirty-five pupils, with a live superin- 
tendent and some good teachers. 


In the summer an all-day philanthropic conference 
is held, and no more delightful spot could be chosen 
for such a gathering. A picniclunch under the trees, 
with the horse-block for a dining-table and the 
Brandywine Hills to charm the eye, is a feast for the 
soul as well as for the stomach. When dinner is 
eaten there is time for a stroll through the cemetery 
that adjoins the Friends’ grounds, and a glance at 
some unique monuments in one corner thereof. 
In one place a husband has placed over his 
wife’s grave a Parian marble statue of her, two- 
thirds as large as life, encased in glass to preserve it 
from the weather. At the head of another grave, 
where she can look down upon it, is a granite stone 
hollowed out to contain the Parian image of an infant. 
Near these stands a large structure of enamelled 
brick containing a marble statue of Jesus, with a cross 
upon his breast. 


Between the general cemetery and the road is a 
smaller enclosure called the Lafayette Cemetery, in 
which the person who erected the other monuments 
has placed stone monuments in honor of Lafayette, 
of Colonel Isaac Taylor, and of another officer who 
took part in the battle of Birmingham. In striking 
contrast to these lies the old Friends’ burying ground 
on the other side of the fence, where there is scarcely 
a stone visible to tell who lies beneath. 


About a hundred yards down the road we come 
to the ‘“‘ Orthodox’”’ meeting-house, a neat building 
with a row of substantial stone sheds for horses at the 
side of the yard. The house and grounds are in ex- 
cellent order, but the graveyard is grass-grown, and 
it is with difficulty one finds the few white stones that 
mark the resting places of the departed. 

Across the road from Birmingham meeting-house 
stands an “eight-square”’ school-house. This was 
built long ago as a subscription school, but when the 
public school law went into effect it was thought not 
to be in the right place, and so it was unused until a 
few years since. Then the centre of population had 


changed, so the directors closed one of the other 
houses and transferred the public school to this place. 
This summer it is being thoroughly repaired, and 
when the work is completed it will be quite attractive 
within and without. 

Because of its association with the battle-field, 
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this meeting-house is often visited by tourists, For 
a time it was in the care of a colored sexton, who 
found it remunerative to allow visitors to carry off 
splinters of the blood-stained floor. Some of those 
who were particularly observant noted that the more 
splinters there were carried away the more dark spots 
remained on the floor; evidently the day of miracles 
had not ceased. Some zealous tourists even cut out 
the ink-stains on the clerk’s desk, thinking they were 
blood-marks also. A few years ago, when the Ches- 
ter County Historical Society erected a monument to 
Lafayette on the spot where it is supposed that he 
received his wound, there were thousands of people 
here. The meeting-house was thrown open at their 
request, but it was more than the caretakers could do 
to keep the sightseers from cutting souvenirs fiom the 
benches and writing their names upon the doors. 

One of the leading members of the meeting to-day 
is a farmer who should have been a mechanic. He 
learned slate-roofing from the man who roofed 
his father’s barn, so long ago that when he want: d to 
put on some roofs himself his father had to send to 
England for the tools. He put a slate roof on the 
meeting-house during the second Lincoln campaign 
which looks to be as good as new. He has a shop, 
containing a forge and a complete equipment of car- 
penter’s tools, where he does all the farm repairing. 
His barn and carriage-house are covered with gal- 
vanized sheet-iron instead of weather-boarding, and a 
very neat appearance they make. Better than all of 
these, or at least more interesting to the casual vis- 
itor, he has for the siJl of his front door the door- 
stone of Pennsylvania Hall, which was burned in 
Philadelphia by a pro-slavery mob. 

Another member of this meeting whom I visited 
is a dear Friend that has been blind for several years, 
whose patience and cheerfulness are better than a ser- 
mon. She loves to go back to the days of her child- 
hood and early youth, and to hear her tell stories of 
the underground railroad and the Christiana riot is as 
interesting as a chapter from ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

E. 1. 


OHIO YEARLY CONFERENCE. 

THE members of Ohio Yearly Meeting assembled for 
the transaction of business on Second-day morning, 
Eighth month 26, with Joseph S. Hartley and Sarah 
C. Fox as clerks. Reports were read from the three 
quarterly meetings composing the yearly meeting, 
and the representatives from Salem and Short Creek 
were present, excepting two. Stillwater sent no rep- 
resentatives. A live concern arose for the welfare of 
this isolated quarter, and the thought was express d 
that the yearly meeting should do some active mis- 
sionary work within its own borders. 

The visiting Friends mentioned in a previous re- 
port were cordially welcomed, and they in turn gave 
utterance to the pleasure it gave them to be present. 

A telegram conveying a message of love from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting was sent to Jane Edgerton, who 
was prevented from attending by her bodily infirmi- 
ties. 

At the close of the morning session Joseph S. 


Hartley expressed his gratitude for the uniform kind- 
ness and helpfulness that had been extended to him 
during his fifty years of service at the clerk’s table, 
and requested that he might now be released and the 
duties of the clerkship be placed on younger shoul- 
ders. 

In the afternoon the Ohio First-day School Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting. It was opened by a 
repetition in concert of the Twenty-third Psalm, after 
which there were encouraging verbal reports from the 
various schools. Four epistles were read from other 
associations, and then several children present recited 
appropriate sentiments. Leona M. Whinery gave an 
interesting account of the beginnings of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

The main feature of the afternoon was an address 
by Jesse H. Holmes, on Bible Study. He said that 
in order to make First-day school teaching profitable 
the subject of the lesson should be worthy of study, 
the discussion of it should be entered upon in an 
earnest spirit, and the instruction drawn from the les- 
son should lead to righteousness. The Bible is a 
record of the dealings of God with man ; the Hebrews 
had a strong sense of God’s presence, and the study 
of their development leads naturally to the discussion 
of ethical questions of the present day. After a live 
discussion the meeting concluded. 

In the evening a meeting in the interests of the 
Anti-Saloon League was well attended, and was ad- 
dressed by Joel Borton, Richard E. Roberts, John L. 
C[homas, Elizabeth Lloyd, and Jesse H. Holmes. 

On Third-day morning, after prayer by Sarah B. 
Flitcraft, Sarah C. Fox, and Mercy Griffith Ham- 
mond were appointed clerks. The feeling of sadness 
that spread over the meeting as Joseph S. Hartley 
left his seat at the table was too deep for words, but 
the love of overflowing hearts made the silence elo- 
quent. 

The epistles from other yearly meetings were felt 
to be encouraging and helpful. To co-operate with 
the joint committee for work among isolated mem- 
bers, R. Barclay Spicer, A. Curtin Russell, Marietta 
Hartley, and Anna B. Walker were appointed. 

In the afternoon there was a live conference of 
Young Friends’ Associations with Prof. Loren Bailey 
as clerk. The local associations made brief reports, 
and two appropriate recitations were given by young 
members thereof. A paper by Joel Borton on the 
extension of Friends’ meetings was admirably read 
by Huldah Richards, and Friends’ principles were 
cleverly set forth in a paper by R. Barclay Spicer. 
As a fitting close all joined in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

In the evening a peace meeting was held at which 
many of the towns-people were present. Jesse H. 
Holmes delivered an earnest address ; he appealed to 
Friends not to be satisfied with a testimony against 
war in the abstract, but to be faithful in bearing wit- 
ness against every particular war that might occur. 

The public meeting on Fourth-day morning was 
rather smaller than on First-day. Allen Flitcraft 
urged all to seek salvation through Christ ; Edward 
Coale said that men are saved from sin by obedience 
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to God’s revealed will; Elizabeth Lloyd gave to each 
one present the message, ‘‘ Thy Father hath need of 
thee ;’’ and Joel Borton invited all to build the lad- 
der that reaches Heaven by a succession of good 
deeds. 

Fourth-day afternoon a testimony was read con- 
cerning Samuel S. Tomlinson, which was a loving 
memorial of a beautiful life. In connection with the 
answers to the queries there was feeling expression 
concerning the needs of the meeting, and many en- 
couraging messages were given by visiting Friends. 

At a public meeting in the evening there were 
sermons by Edward Coale, Elizabeth Lloyd, and Joel 
Borton. 

On Fifth-day morning a visiting committee was 
appointed to aid and encourage weak meetings. 
Four delegates were selected to attend the Annual 
Conference of the Anti-Saloon League to be held in 
Washington, and Richard E. Thomas was named to 
represent Ohio Yearly Meeting on the League’s 
Board of Direction. 

The Philanthropic Committee reported that several 
of the members had co-operated with the W. C. T. 
U.; that they had sent aid to the colored schools ; 
done some work among women and children, and 
lent their influence to the settlement of difficulties by 
arbitration. 

A letter was sent to Stillwater Quarterly Meeting, 
expressing the hope that that meeting would be 
strengthened and would not again be without a rep- 
resentative. The epistle prepared to be sent to the 
other yearly meetings spoke feelingly of the long 
and faithful service of Joseph S. Hartley and of the 
sense of sorrow with which the meeting consented to 
his release. 

When the business of the session had been con- 
cluded this beloved Friend enjoined all to turn for 
strength to the Heavenly Father. Loving words of 
gratitude for kindness received and of encouragement 
to go forward steadfastly were spoken by visiting 
Friends, and the closing hour was felt by all to be a 
Pentecostal feast. 

The hospitality of Ohio Friends made itself mani- 
fest in every possible arrangement for the comfort of 
their guests. Dinner was furnished to all connected 
with the meeting in a house across the street. The 
average attendance at the business sessions was 


from 70 to 80, there being almost as many men as | 


women. For a meeting whose total membership is 
only 377, one-third of whom are isolated, this is 
quite encouraging, especially as there are several good 
workers among the younger members. E. L. 


REFERRING to the hideous lynchings, and the apparent 
thirst for blood of great crowds of people, a medical journal, 
American Medicine, inits current issue, confirms the statement 
of Professor Gregory, of the University of Iowa, that such 
crimes act as a hypnotic criminal suggestion upon al] who 
witness them. It cites the case of a young child that hung 
itself after witnessing an execution, refers to the prevailing 
London epidemic of murders of whole families, and expresses 
the opinion that capital punishment neither in private nor in 
public has the deterrent effect claimed for it. 


THE most extensive system of canals in the world is in the 
Great Plains of China, which is fairly seamed with canals. 
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THE PUEBLAN INDIANS AT ISLETA. 


On our way here (Albuquerque, N. M.), thirteen 
miles west, we passed a town whose architecture was 
so odd, whose women were so picturesque in their 
attire, and the children speaking such good English 
(there is a government school there) as well as 
from a slight idea I had of the place and people, that 
I decided to retrace my steps and make it a visit. 
The passenger trains do not all stop there, so 1 was 
obliged to take a mixed train—if one caboose and 
eighty heavily loaded freight-cars could be called 
such—whose running time varied from 8 a. m. to I 
p.m. We started on the extreme limit, losing five 
hours of the time so precious to tourists. The 
objective point was the Pueblan Indian village of 
Isleta. 

While waiting passage, I came across aman who I 
thought was a waiter, as was myself, but he was 
what railroad men calla “ beat,” although hearing his 
story, which I had every reason to believe, showed 
him to be a very different character. Any one who 
has but a moderate personal discernment can sort out 
his fellows approximately correctly. He was a dwel- 
ler in the drought belt of Missouri, and was leaving 
a fifty-acre farm which he had clung to till the last 
hope of saving his corn failed, and his stock was per- 
ishing to an extent that he could not give it away. 
Soa wife and child, a drought-burned farm, and a 
horse and cow, he left for a promised job with a rela- 
tive in Los Angeles, Cal. He threshed his wheat 
and left sixty bushels of it for his family and stock to 
live on until he could remit someearned money. He 
started with seventeen dollars and had fifteen left, 
having earned twenty-five cents here unloading ice. 
He had been six days coming thus far, having been 
put off the train but once. He always got near the 
tender, as a quarter dollar would bribe engineer and 
fireman, getting on at night. Three of his neighbors, 
young men, started with him, but they had been 
obliged to travel separately for safety. He was going 
back in the spring to try his fortunes over again. 
This was a tragedy of the great drought of the spring 
and summer of Igo1 in the Middle West. 

On the train was another man, in working clothes, 
in whom I was mistaken until I got into conversation. 
He was a college graduate whose interest in mechan- 
ics had placed him in his present vocation. Finding 
my destination and object, he launched into a disser- 
tation on the Indians, whose out-of-the-way haunts 
he had visited in the preparation of a magazine arti- 
One was on El Quevira, a prehistoric village 
In its silent homes are 
hundreds of skeletons lying in groups, as if victims of 
some great calamity. The question was, What befell 
them? The failing of the water supply would not 
leave them dying huddled together, for they would 
have struggled toward the Rio Grande. So my new 
acquaintance formed the theory that the sulphur, 
abundant in the valley below, had been ignited, and 


| its fumes had suffocated the wretched people before 


| they could leave their homes. 


No one lives around 
there now, as from some change in the earth’s sur- 








face the water supply has gone. Anything pertain- 
ing to the past or present of the Indians, in every 
phase of their existence—their morals, religion, mode 
of living and dress, their points of view in the com- 
mitment of acts we take them to task for doing—he 
could discourse of in the language of a lecturer on the 
stage. What made me marvel was, that one with his 
acquirements was content with the lot assigned him. 


The road to: Isleta—Little Island—is down the 
valley of the Rio Grande, here broad and level, with 
mountains abruptly rising on either hand in the far dis- 
tance. Recent rains had made water plenty for irri- 
gation, but it is generally scarce. This was now very 
muddy, and consequently full of fertilizing matter. 
Our engine had twenty-eight hundred tons of load to 
draw, so the conductor, on account of a rise in grade 
at the station, let us off one mile back, which we had 
to walk. All this freight was to go toward El] Paso, 
Mexico. Four passengers remained in the caboose, 
the gentleman mentioned, a doctor from Toledo, 
Ohio, and two Mexicans, the last with odors demand- 
ing roomier quarters than those assigned them. 


For the furtherance of my object I had a letter to 
the priest at Isleta, and my first visit was to his house. 
He, as well as the school teacher, had unfortunately 
gone away, so that, with my companion, we were 
stranded on a speechless desert, as the people, women 
and children, could or would not talk—the men being 
mainly in the fields, for the Pueblans are farmers. 
The people seemed to avoid us, and I since learned 
they dislike the whites, save as they are made to know 
their visits are for their good. They were not dis- 
posed to hunt up those who might help us out, and 
dismissed us with a ‘‘ No sabe,” and turned indiffer- 
ently away. The bright, voluble children we had 
seen at the station with their pottery had vanished 
past finding—so, disheartened, we wandered around 
the waste of glaring adobe and then left for the sta- 
tion, considering the day lost. 

On the way we passed the pumping station, 
whose engineer was idle, as his tank was full. He 
kindly offered to go with me,—my companion not 
caring for uncertainties, going to the station. He 
had lived here twelve years, could speak Spanish, 
and knew many of the people. First he took me to 
where the women made pottery, but I gathered little 
there from their shyness, though from the white clay 
on their hands they had been at work at moulding. 
I found, however, that the ware is not baked in ovens, 
but inside of a pile of fuel. It had been claimed the 
pottery was sun-burned and painted afterward, which 
was not so, The shapes and designs were artistic. 
The Indians we saw here were Lagunas, and live near 
the station, separate from the Italians, who were 
across the canal. 


Crossing a log, we were soon in the main village 
I had left discouraged a short time before, and I soon 
found my engineer, though not versed in the lore 
seemingly required, and void of sentiment, was 
intelligent enough for all purposes. I even got, 
through his finding the right man, and my promising 
him “ dos reales,” or a quarter, entrance to the church, 
my main visit, and about which all I had suggested 
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the matter to had solemnly shaken their heads and 
turned away. 

This church, of whom San Augustino is the 
patron saint, is a curiosity. Until the railroad came 
it was a square structure, with bastions at the front 
corners. Lately, detracting from its impressiveness, 
low slatted towers have been placed on these. As 
the mud walls have shown signs of spreading, bastions 
have been placed on each side of the towers, and 
towards the rear the church is braced with sloping 
buttresses of clay, in the rudest way. Above the 
eaves are battlements, and thorough these are 
“canales’’ whereby the rain-fall on the flat roof passes 
below. These spouts, in rows, are a feature in Mexi- 
can architecture. The remains of a stone enclosure, 
close to the church, was a pig-pen. The church is 
about thirty by seventy feet in area, and twenty-five 
feet high. It is known to be two hundred and fifty 
years old, and is a curious relic of a people who, while 
far advanced then, have learned nothing since. 


By a rear entrance, the guide, who was perhaps 
doing something the priest would not approve, took 
us into the church, and onto the sacred platform, 
where none but the ordained are allowed in general. 
The sights were certainly out of the general way. 
The floor of clay had been covered with loose boards, 
but there were no benches, save two or three. In one 
corner was a catafalque, three black boxes in receding 
sizes to the height of eight feet, spotted with pieces 
of white paper. In times of funerals these are carried 
tu the centre of the floor, to enhance the ceremonies 
in the minds of the Indians. On the altar are several 
images, besides the Mother and Son, one of San 
Augustino, another of San Augustino Chequito— 
the less—San José, and others. One of Mary was 
dark faced, and all with much tinsel in their habili- 
ments. What struck me were the several figures of 
Christ on the Cross, with flowing skirts from the 
waist to the knee. The ever-burning candles were 
seen, and some common paintings on the walls, two 
very old ones. The roof beams were of round logs, 
which had sagged with the weight of clay thereon. 
It is said there are old documents here for the curious 
fortunate enough to get accesstothem. Some priests 
are buried under the floor, and it is said that laymen 
who can pay the required sum can lie with them. 
My guide told me that one of these dead priests was 
a martyr, having been killed by Indians, and that 
twice in the last ten years the priest had got money 
from the Indians for his re-burial, on the claim that 
the dead saint rises to the floor. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


THE 20-year-old granddaughter of Benjamin F. Coston, 
the inventor of the famous ‘‘ Coston lights,’’ used at sea, is 
said to be the only person living who has the secret of the 
formula. Her grandfather confided the secret to his son, 
William F. Coston, who in his turn divulged it to this 
daughter, who since the death of her father claims to be the 
sole possessor of the valuable secret. 


A HUNDRED tons of cats’ tails were recently sold in one 
lot in London for ornamenting ladies’ wearing apparel. 
Assuming that an average cat's tail would weigh a couple of 
ounces this would mean that no fewer than 1,792,000 cats had 
been killed to supply this one consignment. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE“ 
MEETING. 

THE meeting of the Central Committee of the General Con- 
ference, at Sandy Spring, Md., was an interesting occasion, 
filled with important business and action. The committee 
held its sessions at the meeting-house, at 10.30 and 2.30 on 
Second-day, the 2nd inst., and 10.30 and 2, on Third-day. 
Each of the sessions except the last was preceded by a half- 
hour's devotional session, and the last was followed by a sim- 
ilar period of closing exercises. Dr. O. Edward Janney, of 
Baltimore, chairman of the committee, and Leah H. Miller, 
of Brooklyn, secretary, acted in those capacities. 

It was decided to hold the Conference of 1902 at Asbury 
Park, N. J. Two other place, were proposed: Swarthmore 
College and Mountain Lake Park, Md. 

[he Conference will convene on the 5th of Ninth month 
(Sixth-day), in the morning, and will adjourn at the close of 
the morning session on the following Fifth-day, the 11th. Not 
counting First-day, this will give six days to the Conference, 
and there will be, as tentatively arranged, six morning ses- 
sions, beginning at 9 and closing at 11.30, and five afternoon 
sessions, beginning at 3.30 and closing at 5. 

[he evenings were left open, except Sixth-day evening, on 
which a business session will be held for reports and routine 
connected with the Conference. 

A provisional assignment of time was made, as follows : 

Sixth-day, a. m.—Keligious Section. 

Seventh-day, p.m. -Young Friends’ Association. 

First-day. —Meeting for worship, forenoon, and meeting in 
charge of Young Friends’ Association, afternoon, as at Chau- 
tauqua. 

Second-day, morning and afternoon. —Educational Section. 

Third-day and Fourth-day, four sessions.-—Philanthropic 
ection. 

Fifth-day, a. m.—Religious and Closing. 

The morning sessions except the last, being five in all, 
will be divided ; an hour and a half will be given to a general 
meeting in the usual manner, in which there will be prepared 
papers, addresses, etc., with discussion ; the remaining hour 
will then be given to study of different subjects and class- 
work, in three or more ‘‘sections,’’ in as many separate 
places, the members of the Conference choosing for them- 
selves which they will attend. Methods of First-day school 
work and teaching, and of philanthropic labor, are proposed 
as the chief subjects to be studied. 

This assignment of an hour each morning to more definite 

study will, it is believed, materially increase the practical value 
of the Conference. 
« A sub-committee, to take full charge of the Conference, 
was appointed, and this sub-committee appointed committees 
of its own members to fill out the program, and to make 
necessary arrangements asto transportation, boarding acccm- 
modations, etc. 

There is a large auditorium at Asbury Park, the use of 
which is offered by James A. Bradley, the owner, without 
charge. There are many boarding-houses and hotels, at 
which accommodation can be had, at moderate rates. 


OTHER ACTION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The plan of First-day School Lessons for 1902 was settled 
as follows: The Adult lessons will take up the New Testa- 
ment; and the Intermediate lessons, for children of ten years 
and upward, the Old Testament. The series of lessons on 
the ‘‘ International '’ Texts will be continued, as in 1901. 

Henry W. Wilbur read a paper, on Third-day morning, 
on ‘‘ The present duty of the Society of Friends.’’ It was an 
earnest discussion of present conditions in the Society, anda 
stirring appeal for more active and systematic endeavor to 
spread the truth as held by Friends. So much interest was 
aroused that it was resolved to appoint a committee of ten to 
consider the subject and report to the Conference at Asbury 
Park. 

The closing exercises on Third-day were impressive. A 
beautiful poem was read by Caroline H. Miller, of Sandy 
Spring (daughter of Benjamin Hallowell). 

The hospitality of Friends at Sandy Spring was most cor- 


dial, and the visitors greatly enjoyed their visit, socially and 
otherwise. 
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FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 
Editors FRiENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I WISH to send a word of approval of the proposed ‘‘ National 
Peace Conference. I certainly endorse the movement, in the 
manner proposed, and would be glad if | could give it better 
encouragement than the expression of these few words. 

It does seem that all who would bear the name of Friends, 
and all who would wish to be thought laboring for the Christly 
Spirit's spread would join in an effort to encourage the growth 
of the spirit of Peace in our land, and all lands, at this time. 

I want those who have inaugurated this conference to feel 
that they have the prayers of many,—of the host who wish 
righteousness to prevail onearth. There aremany, I believe, 
who have known something of the Prince of Peace to dwell in 
their hearts, and who have wished it to rule in the affairs of 
mankind, who too easily put it aside in time of need. All 
such need to be stirred anew, and deeply, so that they may 
act feace-wise, when actions will count for something in 
human affairs. I may not be able to attend the Conference, 
—probably not, but I shall certainly ‘‘ be there in spirit,” 
as friend M. G. S. says, and all the time. 

Keystone, Indiana, T. E. Scott. 


Editi rs FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


lam very much gratified to learn that Friends have re- 
solved to take decided action in reference to the existing un- 
happy condition of society, which I consider very serious. | 
am persuaded that unless something is energetically dcre to 
harmonize contending elements in our country, we skall have 
another outbreak of strife like the Civil War. The strike is 
no remedy. Abraham Lincoln foresaw and foretold existirg 
conditions, and expressed his fears for their outccme. 

Grand View, Va. Jacos M. TRoTH. 





Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


We are prone to repress often when expression might be 
helpful, so I have withheld what was in my heart of cordial 
appreciation of a call for a Peace Conference this autumn. 
The time is surely ripe for such a meeting, and never in the 
history of our country a greater need to make manifest our 
faith in peace principles, as so eminently set forth in the 
teachings of Jesus, and endorsed by all true Friends. So I 
rejoice in the evidence given of a willingness to respond to 
this call, and hope the occasion will be one of much interest 
and profit. 

I also want toexpress the satisfaction afforded by reading 
Wayne MacVeagh's address, so full of food for thought, and 
have wished it could be published in pamphlet form and 
widely circulated. LypiA H. PRICE. 

West Chester, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 
THE opening of work in College and School is nearat hand. 
Teachers have been gathering from summer vacations, and 
students have been growing more and more conscious that the 
vacation season is over. 

At Swarthmore College, examinations for admission occur 
on the 18th instant, and college duties begin on the igth, at 
8.30 a. m. 

Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, will resume on 
the 16th instant. Applicants for admission will be classified 
on the 13th. The affiliated Friends’ Schools in Philadelphia, 
including that at Germantown, will open on the 16th, also, 
except that the West Philadelphia School's opening will be 
delayed somewhat by the erection of the new building. 

At George School new students arrive on the 17th instant; 
they are classified next day, and old students return ; on the 
Igth recitations begin. 

At Swarthmore Preparatory School students arrive on the 
16th, and regular work begins next day. 

Abington Friends’ School will have the examination of 
new students on the 16th, and begin regular exercises on 
the 17th. 


At Chappaqua Mountain Institute school opens on the 
16th. 
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Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., begins its school 
work on Second-day next, the oth instant. 

Friends’ School at Wilmington, Del., begins its fall term 
on the 16th instant. 


Chelten Hills, Pa., Boarding and Day School opens on | 


the 25th instant. 

Friends’ School at Millville, Pa., Greenwood Seminary, 
began work on Second-day last, the 2nd instant. 

Friends’ School, Baltimore, (Park Avenue and Laurens 
St.), resumes its duties on the 17th instant,—the kindergarten 
department on the 3oth. 

Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., will reopen on 
the 17th instant. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

HouGHTon, MirFiin & Co., Boston, have sent out their 
Autumn Bulletin of new books and new editions. It contains 
a number of announcement of special interest. Among these 
we note: 

John Fiske’s last philosophical work, ‘‘ Life Everlasting,’’ 
and his historical one, ‘‘ New France and New England.”’ 
_ Rodolfo Lanciani’s ‘‘ New Tales of Old Rome,’’ a valuable 
work, embodying results of recent research and exploration. 
John Muir's ‘‘ Our National Parks,’’ describing the Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite, General Grant and Sequoia, illustrated from 
photographs. A biography of James Russell Lowell, by 
Horace E. Scudder,—a distinct work from Prof. Norton's 
book, the ‘* Life and Letters’’ of the poet. A ‘‘ Household 
Edition,’’ crown octavo volume, of the Poetical Works of 
Bayard Taylor—containing all his poetry but that dramatic 
in form, and carefully edited by Mrs. Taylor. A new out- 
door book by Bradford Torrey, ‘‘ Footing it in Franconia."’ 
A volume of essays, entitled ‘‘American Traits,’’ by Prof. 
Hugo Munsterberg, of Harvard, and another by the late 
Prof. C. C. Everett, of Harvard, ‘‘ Essays Theological and 
Literary. 


There are several broad and strong political articles in the 
Atlantic, this month. Thomas Nelson Page opens the 
number with a Virginian view of ‘‘ The Southern People and 
Reconstruction,’’ describing the Southern situation before the 
War and rehearsing the events that have succeeded it. He 
reaches this conclusion : 

‘« That intelligence, virtue, and force of character will 
eventually rule is as certain in the States of the South as it is 
elsewhere ; and everywhere it is as certain as is the operation 
of the law of gravitation.’’ 


Charles A. Conant contributes ‘‘ The Future of Political 
Parties,’’ believing that the original missions of our present 
parties are practically accomplished, and foreseeing the rise 
of new parties on the lines of strong centralization and national 
greatness on one hand, and the defense of the rights of the 
people and the equality of the individual on the other. 

‘“‘An Emersonian Democrat’’ discusses ‘‘ The Reaction 
of the Democracy,’’ demonstrating and asserting the power 


of the people for good when properly purified and purged of 
grossness. 


‘Kansas after the Drouth’’ is the title of an article by 
Prof. Frank W. Blackmar in this month's Review of Reviews. 
He shows, what of course is true, that an occasional loss of 
crop such as has occurred, the present year does not effect 


the permanent prosperity of the State. In the same number 
of this magazine, a study of the life and work of Dr. Robert 
Koch, whose paper at the Tuberculosis Congress in London 
has provoked so much discussion, is contributed by Dr. Her- 
mann Biggs, a New York authority on bacteriology. Dr. 
Biggs explains the relation of Dr. Koch's work to modern 
preventive medicine, and sets forth the results of his system 
in this country and Europe. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, the leading publishers in 
that great city, send us their Fall List of announcements. 
They issue many books in the line of fiction and short stories. 
A volume of verses by R. C. Rose, who has written for several 
years in the Chicago Record, is to have the title ‘‘ At the Sign 





of the Ginger Jar,’’ with the explanatory addition, ‘‘Some 
Verses Grave and Gay.’’ Another of A. C. McClurg & Co.'s 
issues is ‘‘ Rugs, Oriental and Occidental’’—a study of all 
sorts of rugs, the world over, by Rosa Belle Holt. 


The approach of the King Alfred celebration in England 
gives point to Professor E. P. Cheyney's paper in Lipfincott, 
called ‘‘ Village Life in Medizval England.’’ This is a clear 
and readable description of the farm and town customs pre- 
vailing among our earliest English forefathers, and it is in- 
tensely interesting to contrast our hustling ways with theirs. 
The origin of many common words lies in the names given to 
things and acts in these far-away times. 


Our venerable friend Samuel Haight, of Sparta, Canada, 
writing last month, adds to his letter: ‘‘I have taken the 


paper trom the first publication in Philadelphia—a welcome 
messenger.’ 


Two of the colored men upon the program of the National 
Negro Business League, at Chicago (referred to in this col- 
umn, last week, by our friend H. A. P.), were from Philadel- 
phia—Walter P. Hall, who spoke on ‘: The Game and Poul- 
try Business,’’ and John S. Trower, who spoke on ‘‘ Catering."’ 
The former is a well-known man in his line, with a stand and 
a large business, in the Reading Terminal market-house ; and 
the latter, well known also, is a successful caterer, whose 
place of business is in Germantown. 

From Keystone, Indiana: I have just returned from at- 
tending Indiana Yearly Meeting. 1 think every one felt the 
meeting to be a good one. The hospitality of Friends in and 
about Waynesville would be hard to excel. The meeting 
seemed thankful for the ministrations of visiting Friends, and 
many of us were privileged to mingle with them in a social 
way.—T. E. S. 

Speaking of cherries, Meehans' Monthly says: 

‘*G. Harold Powell, of the Delaware College Agriculture 
Experiment Station, has recently prepared a monograph and 
history of all varieties known in America. It is an especially 
valuable work. He regards as the three best varieties for 
the Eastern States, Early Richmond, Morello, and Montmo- 
rency.’’ 

G. H. Powell is the son of our friend George T. Powell, 
now principal of the Agricultural School at Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y., and nephew of the late Aaron M. Powell. 

Our friend Lydia H. Price has been under much anxiety 
for several weeks on account of the illness and absence of 
her husband, Isaiah, who had gone on a visit to relatives in 
the West. He has been very ill at the home of their son-in- 
law, Dr. Edward Jackson, at Denver, Colorado, and when 
their daughter Lucy (McIntyre) went on to bring him home he 
was unable to bear the journey. Lucy has since written that 
an improvement in his condition encouraged the hope that 
they could start soon. 


The Kennett, Pa., Advance, in a recent issue, thus refers 
to a much esteemed Friend : 

‘¢Since Ellwood Michener retired from the board of direct- 
ors in the bank in this borough, and from the directorship in 
the insurance companies, he is seldom seen inthis place. He 
is none the less pleasantly remembered by his many friends, 
and as he spends the afternoon of his long and busy and use- 
ful career at his home in New Garden he can reflect upon a 
well-spent life. For many years he was the adviser in the af- 
fairs of his neighborhood, and few estates were settled without 
his assistance. The meeting of Friends at New Garden has 
been his concern since his earliest youth. He loved the his- 
tory of the Society there, with which he was thoroughly fa- 
miliar from his early years, and he has always taken the deep- 
est interest in the meeting and all that pertains to it. Thus 
has his long life been spent for the good of his fellow men, 


and in his declining years he has the love and esteem of the 
whole community.”’ 








For Friends’ midianenial 
A THOUGHT AT A TIME. 


Day by day we grasp the present, 
Hour by hour we conquertime, 
Year by year we learn the lesson, 
‘* Thine is mine and mine is thine.’’ 


Sometimes life is long in winning 
Faith and hope and courage true ; 
Others grasp it at the portal, 
Laden fresh with morning dew. 


Be my soul content to linger, 
Long or short beside the stream, 
Drinking of its limpid waters 
Listening to its murmuring dream, 


If perchance | thus may gather 
Grace and strength for every need, 

Quaffing deep the heavenly nectar 
That my hungry soul may feed. 


God still sends us ‘‘ manna"’ daily, 
Meets our needs with tender care, 
And each day is full of promise 
As each heart is full of prayer. 
Richmond, /nd. ESTHER S. WALLACE. 


THE END OF SUMMER. 
Pops are the poppies, and slim spires of pods 
The hollyhocks ; the balsam’s pearly bredes 
Of rose-stained snow are little sacs of seeds 
Collapsing at a touch ; the lote, that sods 
The pond with green, has changed its flowers to rods 
That balance cell-pierced disks ; and all the weeds, 
Around the sleepy water and its reeds, 
Are one white smoke of seeded silk that nods. 
Summer is dead, ay me! sweet summer's dead ! 
The sunset clouds have built her funeral pyre, 
Through which, e’en now, runs subterranean fire ; 
While from the east, as from a garden bed, 
Mist-vined, the dusk lifts her broad moon, like some 
Great golden melon, saying, ‘‘ Fall has come."’ 
—Madison Cawein, in The Century. 


THE AWAKENED GIANT (CHINA). 
‘« | see Chaldean shepherds count the stars, 
And Cheops rear his royal pyramid ; 
The Roman drive his clanging battle. cars 
To wreck the wonders that the Grecian did. 


‘« | watch them grow to glory and decline, 
They drink the common cup of pygmy men. 
But, ah! Another destiny is mine!"’ 
(So laughed the giant-giant even then! ) 


Serene within his armor of Conceit, 
And stupefied by Flattery and Power, 

Three thousand years he lay in slumber sweet, 
While crafty enemies abode their hour. . 


The Bear, soft creeping thro’ the unguarded wall, 
Has clutched a province with his greedy paw, 
The Eagle hovers o'er the palace hall, 
And cities vanish in the Lion's maw. 


He slumbers? No! he wakes in wild surmise 
Of peril imminent from hidden foe. 
Suspicion glitters in his narrow eyes, 
And Hatred lightens with a baleful glow. 


Will withes subdue the Samson of the East, 
Diplomacy avail to hold him thrall ? 
Beware, O Revellers at the Nations’ Feast, 
Lest he pull down the Temple on ye all ! 
—[Ernest Neal Lyon, in Harper's Weekly. ] 
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Theodore Parker’s Prophecy. 


THE following impressive anecdote is related by Edward At- 
kinson in the Springfield Republican. It shows the remark- 
able insight possessed by Theodore Parker concerning moral 
and spiritual themes : 


‘*In connection with the discussion of war and policy, a 
personal anecdote of Theodore Parker may not be out of 
place. Atone of the meetings of the vigilance committee, in 
the days of the fugitive slave law, Mr. Parker turned to me 
and in hls impressive tone said: ‘Did it ever occur to you 
that slavery is passive war? The only logical outcome must 
be active war, by which it will destroy itself. I do not expect 
to live to see it, but I think you will.’ 

‘‘In 1881, when I was at the Atlanta Cotton Exposition, a 
leading military officer of the late Confederacy invited me to 
a private lunch, where we had a very free talk on the future. 
I happened to begin on this anecdote of Theodore Parker. 
He interrupted me, saying: ‘ Did you know Theodore Par- 
ker? I think he was one of the greatest men that ever lived 
in this country, Whatdid he say toyou?’ I then repeated 
this anecdote. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘Mr. Atkinson, I told you 
just now I thought Theodore Parker was one of the greatest 
men of thiscountry, and now I knowit. Ihad not conceived 
that any one had that prophetic instinct. What he said was 


profoundly true. Slavery has destroyed itself and, thank 
God, it’s gone.’ ”’ 


Basket-Making in the Schools. 


As a result of the recent attention to child study, the educators 
of the Middle West are trying a number of interesting exper- 
iments. Basket-making has been introduced into the schools 
of Minneapolis, and it is to be tried in Chicago. Its basis is 
the idea that the childhood of an individual is similar in its 


impulses to the childhood of the race. Axes of chipped stone 
were made by the human race in its infancy. Instruction in 
the making of stone hatchets is not practicable, however, and 
therefore the making of rattan baskets was substituted. A few 
of the Minneapolis teachers learned the art and then taught 
their pupils. The Board of Education grew enthusiastic over 
the beautiful glove-boxes and flower-pot holders which were 
made by the school children, and appropriated $3,000 to buy 
materials and pay for instruction in rattan basket-making in 
the first four grades of the schools. 

Next in order, of course, was a school for teachers in bas- 
ket-making. Thisis in session in Chicago, and is attended 
by ninety women andtwomen. There is a practical side to 
the matter, according to the Minneapolis leader of the fad. 
‘«One little girl,"’ she says, ‘‘ sold several of her baskets at 
50 cents apiece, and took orders for a number more. She 
brought nine dollars home to her mother, a hard-working 


washerwoman, and perhaps you can imagine the little thing's 
joy and pride.’" 





A Statue at the Pan-American. 


In front of the Fine Arts Building is a piece of statuary before 
which every visitor pauses for a minute in respectful silence. 
It represents an American soldier in the khaki leggings, 
‘*Rough Rider’’ hat, and other peculiar paraphernalia made 
familiar by the Spanish-American war, standing by the dead 
body of another soldier, similarly clad. A handkerchief cov- 
ers the features of the dead man, concealing probably a sight 
of horror from which the imagination shrinks. The living 
man stands erect, asif he had just drawn a deep breath. His 
eyes are fixed on the distant horizon, and the sight of what he 
has just witnessed seems to have given him a clairvoyant 
glimpse of another scene. The inscription on the pedestal 


recalls the account of a newspaper correspondent of an inci- 
dent which gave the artist his idea. 

After the battle the correspondent came upon a young 
man, holding on his knee the head of another soldier, who 
Even as he came up the latter gasped 
His comrade laid him down ten- 


was badly wounded. 
his last breath and died. 
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derly on the soft grass, covered his face with a handkerchief, 


and rose to his feet. 

‘* Know him ?'’ asked the correspondent. 

‘*My brother,’’ was the answer; and then the soldier 
looked off into the distance, and his face showed that he saw 
in his mind's eye aloved family circle, and he wondered what 
mother would say. 

There is something so unspeakably pathetic about these 
two strong figures, the erect one and the prostrate one, that 
the heart of the observer cries out against the inevitabilities of 
warfare. —[Philadelphia Ledger. } 


Water Power and Electricity. 


WATER power, operating dynamos for the generation of 
electricity, is being more and more employed, both in this 
country and Europe. 

An article in a recent number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris) gave an account of the remarkable extension 
of this mode of developing and utilizing electrical power in 
the south of France. The plunging mountain streams that 
descend from the Alps are being harnessed, one after another, 
until now mills and factories are abandoning coal and taking 
up with electricity, almost as far down as Lyons. 

‘*White coal’’ (la houille blanche) is the poetic and 
suggestive name which the French give to the process. It is 
as if the far-shining glaciers were mined and thrown into the 
furnaces, instead of the underground product. Thesnow-clad 
peaks feed the streams, these make the huge dynamos whirl 
in gorge or mill-pit, and thence the power is taken silently 
and unseen anywhere from 30 to 150 miles. In many a 
manufacturing town over which the ‘‘ black pall of industry "’ 
has long been wontto hang, the ‘‘ white coal’’ is now working 
its transformation to cleanliness, if not to recovered beauty. 


The South African War. 


Tue sad, shocking, hideous war in South Africa drags on. 
The handful of desperate Boers, under Botha, De Wet, and 
Delarey refuse to yield, and still hope for some extraordinary 
event to help them out. Such would bea disturbance of the 
peace of Europe, and the rising up of some powerful enemy 
of England. Referring to the fact—for fact it is—that the 
Americans, in 1775-83, won their struggle for Independence 
by France’s intervention, in 1777, the Review of Reviews 
remarks : 

‘«The Boers have been hoping in vain for some such alli- 
ance or interposition as the American colonies were so fortu- 
nate as to secure in Europe. The second great fact has to do 
with the extreme paucity of the Boer population. Although 
South Africa is a large country, it has few towns of any size, 
and a very sparse farming population. The people of the 
Dutch republics who have been fighting the British empire 
are perhaps hardly more than an eighth or a tenth as numer- 


ous as the population of the thirteen American colonies in the | 


Revolutionary period. If the Boer prisoners now in St. 
Helena, Ceylon, Bermuda, and elsewhere could be put back 
on the veldt, the British situation would be hopeless. As 
matters stand, it is impossible to see any hope for the Boer 
cause. The English now have perhaps twenty-five times as 
many men under arms as have the Boers. Yet Mr. Balfour 
could only say to Parliament, as the sessign was approaching 
its end, that he f. It confident that when Parliament met next 
year the war would be over.”’ 


PARTs of a magnificent manuscript of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew were found last year near Sinope and bought for the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Two of the pages which 
were missing have been recently discovered at Maripol, on 
the Sea of Azov, and bought by the local museum. The 
volume was made of vellum, tinted with purple and written 
in large golden uncials in Greek. 


AN electrical generating plant almost as large as the great 
Niagara Falls plant will soon be in operation at the Falls of 
Glomen, Norway. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

A SAD disaster occurred on the Delaware river opposite 
Torresdale (a suburb of Philadelphia), on the afternoon of the 
25th ult. ‘Lhe steamboat City of Trenton, proceeding up the 
river, exploded one of her steam boilers, and then took fire. 
There were about 100 passengers on board, and 13 persons 
were killed, and several others injured, while about 16 are 
missing, most if not all of whom were probably killed or 
drowned. The steamboat was run ashore. She was a new 
boat, having been in service only this season. An official in- 
quiry into the disaster will be made. 

Late reports make the death list 26. 

AT this writing no conclusion of the steel strike appears in 
view. A plan of arbitration submitted to President Schwab of 
the Steel Trust, by Martin Burns, head of the Knights of 
Labor, was rejected by him, he saying that there was ‘‘ nothing 
to arbitrate."’ A labor newspaper, the Labor World, has at- 
tacked President Shaffer, of the Amalgamated Association, 
for ordering the strike, and for kis management of it. There 
appear to be some dissensions in the internal management of 
the Amalgamated Association. 

The anthracite coal miners of Pennsylvania who, under the 
leadership of President Mitchell, made a successful strike last 
year held a large delegate convention at Hazleton, Pa., last 
week. They are dissatisfied with the action of several of the 


employing companies, and some strikes at different points 
may result. 


FREDERICK W. HOLLS, who was secretary to the Ameri- 
can delegates in The Hague Congress, 1899, in a recentinter- 
view in Europe, after being at St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vi- 
enna, said: ‘‘I have had the opportunity of seeing leading 
statesmen and foreign ministers, as well as numerous publi- 
cists and international lawyers. From all we have heard we 
believe that the outlook for peace among the great Powers and 
for the gradual but unmistakable development of the intent 
of the peace conference could hardly be better. No Europe- 
an people wants war any more than the Americans. Not- 
withstanding all appearances to the contrary, public opinion 
is to-day the greatest European Power. The existence of a 
permanent tribunal to decide international disputes, the well 
recognized economic break-down which war now means for 
all belligerents, the lessons of the Boer war, and the frightful 
fiasco in China, all these elements of the situation are work- 
ing powerfully for peace.’’ 

THE chairman of the Military Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives, Hull, who has returned from 
a visit to the Philippine Islands, extols the opportunities pre- 
sented there for ‘‘ young men of brains and industry.’’ He 
speaks, however, of the country being unsafe ‘‘away from 
the protection of military posts,’’ and says he thinks ‘‘ 4o,- 
ooo United States soldiers should be kept there for some years 
to come.’’ (The cost of a thousand soldiers for a year is 
from half a million to one million dollars.) 

THE diplomatic breach which has occurred between France 
and Turkey causes some alarm in Europe, lest it should dis- 
turb the present armed peace. France is seeking to compel 
the Sultan to pay a large sum of money for indemnity to 
French citizens for losses caused them by action of the Turk- 
ish government. The Sultan’s finances are practically bank- 
rupt, and he has not kept the promises made the French am- 
bassador, Constans, who has left Constantinople and returned 
to Paris. The French officials say no war will result. 


GERMAN business houses in Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica control almost the entire foreign trade of the five 
republics with England and California, besides the entire 
traffic between Germany and Central America. The ship- 
ping along the Central American coasts is also to a large ex- 
tent in German hands.—[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


CANADA has the largest forest in the world. It is in the 


Labrador and Hudson Bay district, and is roughly 1,coo by 
1,700 miles. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


Tue Czar and Czarina of Russia are on their way to visit 
France, and reached Copenhagen, Denmark, on the 2nd 
instant. 

THE war situation in Colombia and Venezuela is quiet at 


present. The Isthmus of Panama has not been disturbed, or 
the canal or railway there. 


‘*Lapor Day," the 2nd instant, was observed by work- 
ing people in many cities and industrial communities. There 
were large parades, picnics, etc. 

PeRu has appointed three delegates to the Pan-American 
Congress that is to meet in Mexico in October, and the suc- 
cess of the gathering is now assured. 


NEGOTIATIONS for the sale by Denmark of her islands in 
the West Indies to the United States appear to be mostly com- 
pleted. The price is said to be sixteen million kroner (about 
$4,480,000). 

A NATIONAL Woman Suffrage Conference is to be held at 
Buffalo on the oth and roth of this month; and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council of Women meets in 
that city on the 11th, 12th, and 13th. 


THE cotton crop for the crop year just ended (August 31) 
is placed at 10,383,422 bales, nearly a million bales in excess 
of the previous year. Its valueis placed at $494,567,549— 
more than ever before obtained for any crop in the Scuth. 

WE are told that Queen Alexandra ‘‘is making the grand- 
mother fashionable in London.’’ It is reported that on her 
daily drive she usually has one of her grandchildren with 
her, and now the fashionable English dames are lavishing 
attentions on the little ones. 


A NEw giant geyser at Rotomahana, New Zealand, is at- 
tracting attention. A mass of boiling water half an acre in 


extent rises in a great dome, from which a column of water | 


and stones rises to three hundred feet, while immense col- 
umns of steam ascend as far as can be seen. 


NOTICES. 


Yearly Meeting has 
as follows : 


NINTH MON1H : 


*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends will meet at Moorestown, N. J., Ninth 
month 12, 1901, at 10 o'clock _‘— Friends desir 
ing to attend can take train leaving Market 
Street Ferry, Phila., at 7.24, or troiley from 
Market Street, Camden, every half hour for 
Moorestown 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders the day be- 
fere at 11 o'clock. 


oo 


Hopewell, Va 
Oxford, Pa 


NU 


NN 


TENTH MONTH : 


*.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl 
edges receipt of the following additional 
contributions to the Children’s Country Week 
Association, viz 


R., $ 





$ 2.00 
Previously reported, 122.00 to take part in 

a School ?” 
Total, $124.00 


session. 
all interested. 


Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 


*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on | 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- | 
house at Providence (Media), Pa, on First- 
day, Ninth month 15, 1901, at 2.30 p.m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 


| of the Ninth month. 
P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 


committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting 


month 8, to convene at 3 o'clock p.m. 
O. F. PassMorE, Clerk. 


Nabb, IIl. ; 
| 
*,* The next Philanthropic Conference under 
the care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s com- 
mittee will be held at Homeville meeting-house 
(Chester county, Pa.), on First-day, Ninth | 
month 15, at 2.30 p.m. 
S. JoHN Py Le, Clerk. 


issued at 


Bush Creek, Md 


g. Deer Creek, Md 


| 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore | 
arranged 


6. Broad Creek, Md. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMoRR, Chairman. 
*.* Salem First day School Union will be 
held at Salem, N. J., Ninth month 14, 1901, at 

10 o'clock a. m., in Friends’ meeting-house. 
The subject for discussion is: ‘* What can 
| we do to induce more of our middle-aged people 
the work of the First-day 
Joseph S. Walton will be present | 
and address the Union during the morning 


A cordial invitation is extended to 


Joun G BortTon, ) 
Louisa PowELL, 


*.* An Indulged Meeting will be held in the 
| public school building, Ocean City, N. J , on 
First-days, at If a. m., until about the middle 


*,* Those who wish to attend Illinois Yearly | 
Meeting of Friends, held Ninth month 16 to | 
20, inclusive, should write to the following | 
will be held at Kennett, on Fir-t-day, Ninth | named persons for any information: William 

; | L Mills, McNabb, Ill.; Fannie Griffith, Mc- 
Susan Wierman, 
D. Reeves Shinn, McNabb, III. 

*.* “ Friends Almanac’”’ 

an early date; it 


| requested that clerks of meetings or other 
interested Friends should advise a¢ once Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 

phia, of any needed corrections. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








THE Young Friends’ Aid Association of New York is mak- 
ing preparations for its annual fair, and has sent out a circular 
letter asking for money aid and contributions. Anna M. 
Jackson is president, James Foulke vice-president, Wilmer 
A. Briggs treasurer, John Cox recording secretary, and Anna 
H. McCord corresponding secretary. 


Mrs. Zina D. H. YounG died on the 28th of last month, 
at Salt Lake City, aged 80 years. She was born in Water- 
town, N. Y., in 1821, and was one of the pioneers in the 
Mormon movement. She was married to ‘‘ Joe'’ Smith, the 
Mormon founder, at Nauvoo, Ill., and after his death became 
one of the wives of Brigham Young. There are now but four 
widows of Young surviving. 

THE last British loan of $300,000,000 carries the total ad- 
dition to the national debt, on account of the war in South 
Africa, up to about $635,000,000. Besides this, about $200,- 
000,000 has been raised by extra taxation. During the de- 
bate on the loan bill on the 4th of July, amember of the Com- 
mons said that if $400,.000,000 more had to be borrowed 
(this is altogether probable), the national debt would be re- 
stored to the highest point it had ever reached, and the sav- 


| ings of sixty years would have been swept away. 


THaT an ‘ Exposition’’ cannot be made to ‘‘pay"’ 
without intoxicating drinks appears to be a wide-spread be- 
lief. How to provide the intoxicants in the Charleston Expo- 


| sition, in a State where liquor and beer sales are limited to 


the agents of the State Dispensary, was a bit of a problem. 
It will probably be solved by the establishment of dispensa- 
ries on the Exposition grounds authorized to sell beer and 
‘‘ light wines.’’ 


AN exchange says that a western factory which handles 
thousands of eggs daily, dumps its rejected eggs in the 
suburbs. From these discarded eggs an enterprising denizen, 


during the recent hot spell gathered enough live chickens to 
stock his chicken farm. 







*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Ninth month : 

8. Mickleton, N. J., at 10 o’clock a. m. 

22. Woodbury, N. J., at 10 o'clock a. m. 

CH+RLEs D. Lippincott, Clerk. 

* ,* Burlington First-day School Union to be 
| held Ninth month 14, Igo, at Mansfield, N. J. 
All are cordially invited. 

DanieEL WILLETs, 
ANNE R. WALN, 


for meetings 


\ Clerks. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S SPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION. | 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run special excursions to Buffalo on account of 
the Pan-American Exposition, from Philadel- 
phia and adjoining territory, on Tenth 
month 11, 17, and 26. Round-trip tickets, 
| good going only on special train leaving 

Philadelphia at 8.44 a. m., Harrisburg 11.50 
| a. m., Sunbury 1.03 p. m., Williamsport 2.30 
p- m., Lock Haven 3.06 p. m., and on local 
trains connecting therewith, and good to return 
on regular trains within seven days, including 
day of excursion, will be sold at rate of $9.80 
from Trenton, $9.00 from Reading, $9.00 from 
Philadelphia, $9.00from Lancaster, $8.40 from 
Harrisburg, $7.25 from Altoona (via Tyrone) , 
$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate rates 
from other points. These tickets will not be 
good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in either 
direction. Stop of 30 minutes will be made at 
Williamsport for luncheon. For specific time 
and rates, consult local ticket agents. 


Clerks. 


Lostant, IIl.; 


for 1902 should be 


= Cie ONE morning little Nellie discovered a 


spider's web in the window. ‘‘O mam- 
ma,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ come and see this 
bug in a little hammock !"’ 
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you buy 
Crackers 
Biscuit or | 
Wafers 

ask for the 
kind that 
are always 
fresh in the 
In-er-seal 
Patent 
Package. 


The following biscuit are I 
now to be had in the In-er- Cm 
seal Patent Package :—Soda, ! 
Milk, Graham, Oatmeal / 
and Butter Thin Biscuit y y 


Vanilla Wafers and Ginger A 
—y 
LO 


Snaps. Look for the traue 


mark dcsign on the enc 
' 
L 
f 
\ 





of each I} package. 





aN National Biscuit ry 
y Company. 
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GETTYSBU RG, LURAY, : 
INGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

This early Autumn tour covers a section of 

the country at once interesting and attractive. 








AND 


The battlefield of Gettysburg, with its hundreds | 


of monuments ; the picturesque Blue Mountains, 
touched with the first breath of frost; the 
Shenandoah Valley, reminiscent of Sheridan’s 
Ride; the Caverns of Luray, one of Nature's 
wonder places, and Washington, the capital 
and political centre of the United States, offer 
a programme of delight. 

The tour will leave New York and Philadel- 
phia Saturday, September 14, in charge of one 
of the company’s tourist agents, and will cover 
a period of five days. A chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be unescorted ladies, will 
accempany the party throughout the trip. 
Round-trip tickets, covering transportation, 
carriage drives, and hotel accommodations, will 
be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 from 
New York, $24 from Trenton, $22 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J., or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








WASH. 





th’ ice out.’ 


A story of quick wit turned to apologetic | 


uses is going the rounds of the English | 


papers. 


A Salvation Army lassie was | 


being tormented for her belief in the truth | 


of the story of Jonah. ‘*‘ When I get to 
heaven, I'll ask him foran explanation,’ 
she said. ‘‘ But suppose he is not in 
heaven,’’ said her tormentor.’’ ‘‘ Then 
you can ask him.’’—[Gathered. ] 


To Poacu EGGs IN A BALL.—This is a 
‘*knack’’ not known to all cooks. 
water is heated to boiling, and then rapidly 
stirred until a small whirlpool is produced, 
in the hollow part of which maelstrom the 
egg is cleverly dropped. The motion of 


| the water crystallizes the white instantly 


into a circular covering for the unbroken 


| gold. 


The 





A PHILADELPHIA Captain of detectives 


tells of one of the Malaprops of his force, 
who, despite his deficiency in education, 
is a clever operator. Responding to an 
inquiry, he explained to a friend the 
possession of two names by a prisoner by 
saying: ‘‘Jim Henry is his real name; 
Percy D. Klyne is his ananias. 
Argonaut. ] 


Two ministers were walking on an icy 
sidewalk, when one slipped and fell. 

‘“‘Ah, my _ brother,’’ 
parson, 
places.’’ 

‘*T see they do, but I can’t 


the fallen D. D., bruised but bright. 


THE Way oF IT.—Mrs. Smith—‘‘ Katie, 
this watermelon isn't coldatall.’’ Katie 
—‘‘ Well, 'tain’'t no fault 0’ mine, mum ; 
Mr. Smith, he got such a big one that 


"*_[The | 


said the erect | 
‘*the wicked stand on slippery | 


,”’ replied 


whenl putit in th’ ice-chist, I had ter take | 


One word — 
MACBETH —— stands 


for everything good 
in lamp chimneys, 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send y: 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, t 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MaceeTtu, Pittsburch. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PDIP eI hele Wald el OH UIs 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





"—[Chicago Record-Herald.] | 
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, dinner time, any \ 
time is a good F)} 


wanes use i \ 


wt ’ CANDLES | \ 


They give a light ut \ 
that’s rich and bril- 
liant. No odor. 
Many styles, Sold ; 

— everywhere, 


STANDARD= 
OIL Co. 





THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 
will do it. 

Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refnnded If not 
satisfactory, Write for 
booklet on economy in 
heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 





| REDUCED RATES TO CLEVELAND VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
ACCOUNT G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT. 
On account of the Thirty-fifth Annual En- 
— of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
» be held at Cleveland, Ohio, September 10 to 
‘a inclusive, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell excursion tickets to Cleveland from 
stations on its line, at greatly reduced rates. 
Tickets will be sold and good going Septem- 
ber 8 to 12, inclusive; good to return until 
September 15, inclusive; but by depositing 
ticket with joint agent at Cleveland, prior to 
noon of September 15, and the payment of fifty 


| cents, return limit may be extended to October 


8, inclusive. 
For specific rates and further information 
apply to ticket agents. 


Veune Frenae Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 





HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. J Ger 


i= —: SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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RD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIJUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1830 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGA#- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE;; Trust Officer, J. ROB 


ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust 
G. ALSOP; 7reasurer, SAMUEL 


Wks 


Muslins, Sheets, etc. 


ANY odd lots in desirable lines | 

are now marked down to clear 

the shelves for new stock soon to 
arrive: 

CAMBRIC MUSLIN—a brand which, is 


fully equal to Lonsdale; one yard 
wide—speciai at 10 cents a yard. 


BLEACHED MUSLIN—the celebrated 
‘«Old Glory ’’ brand, one yard wide— 
now 7 cents a yard. 





LONG CLOTH-—~a good quality, in 12- 
yard lengths ; sold by the piece only ; 
worth $1.25—now $1.00 (for 12 yards.) 


BLEACHED MUSLIN SHEETS—81xgo0 
ins. ; a quality we recommend as an 
extra value at our price—soc each. 


BLEACHED SHEETING MUSLIN— 
full 24% yards wide, and of good quality 
—now 23 cents a yard. 


FLANNELETTES—in weights and pat- 
terns suitable for making pajamas, 
children’s dresses, wrappers, house-, 
gowns, etc. ; light, dark, and medium 
color effects ; have been 8 cents and 
co cents a yard—now 7 cents. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
P4IL A DEBLPOIA, 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. | 


WATCHES. | 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 


ap to date in every feature of the business, we 
mre able to offer the best and most serviceable | 


‘watches for the least money. Give usacall. | 
GEO. C. CHILD, 

91 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. | 
Please mention Frvenvs’ INTEL- | 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- | 
onents in it. This is of value to us | 
and to the advertisers. 


- BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
H; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


| hind a handsomely 


AVID 


A GENTLEMAN was once walking be- 
dressed girl and 
thought: ‘‘I wonder if she takes half as 
much pains with her heart as she does 
with her clothes ?”’ 

A poor old man was coming up the 
road with a loaded wheelbarrow and just 
before he reached the girl he made two 
attempts to go into the yard, but the gate 
was heavy and would swing back upon 
him before he could get through. 

‘‘Wait,’’ said the young girl, spring- 
ing lightly forward, ‘‘I'll hold the gate 
open.’ She did so, and received his 
thanks with a pleasant smile. 

‘“‘She deserved to have beautiful 
clothes,’’ thought the gentleman, ‘‘ for 
she has a beautiful spirit.’’"—[Selected.] 


A FIRM of book publishers received by 
mail a request for a book, entitled, ‘‘Who 
is Your Schoolmaster?’’ by Edward 
Eggleston. ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
was promptly forwarded, and it proved to 
be the desired book. Another firm of 
booksellers received a request for a book 
on ‘‘ Soshel Etikette'’ that would ‘‘ learn 
a lady how to behave in fashnable sow- 
siety.’’—[Exchange. } 


THE youth who was smoking a cigarette 
near the monkey's cage took another one 
from his pocket. ‘‘Would it do any 
harm,’’ he asked, ‘‘1f I should offer him 
oneofthese?’’ ‘‘ Nota bit,’’ responded 
the attendant. ‘‘He wouldn't touch it. 
A monkey isn’t half as big a fool as it 
looks.’’—[Chicago Tribune. ] 


Be1NG asked his age, a colored citizen 
in a village near Atlanta replied : ‘‘ Well, 


suh, I some older dan dat pine-tree. 


yander ; li'l bit younger dan dat live-oak 
by de gate; and not quite so ol’ ez de 
house whar I livin’ at. I ain’t so much 
on figgers myse’f, but you kin count up 
en see !'’—[The Argonaut. } 


THE Missionary—‘‘ There has been 
great progress made in your little isle.’’ 

Aged Native—‘‘Great, indeed, O 
brother! Forty years ago we didn't have 
a drunkard or a thief on the island.’’— 
[Indianapolis Journal. ] 


THE opportunity of a lifetime mt ~ 


seized during the lifetime of the opportu- 
| nity.—[Albany Argus. } 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 
(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Interest allowed on 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. 
Chas. F. Cloud. 
Chas. Johnson. 


Norristown Office, 39 E. Main Street. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 


Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. - 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
; vaker 
2? Ba =indalmer, 
i .,46 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





